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JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


{SEPTEMBER 22, 18°5, 


JEWISH LETTERS. 
(Continaed from our last.) 
I have no occasion to prove, my dear son, that: we 
vire not any kind of blood for our Passover biscuits, 
I shall not be so unjust to those that might read 
these lines as to offer a refutation of these mendacious 
words and these most ignominious statements. Since the 
origin of Christianity the Jews in all countries snd 
under all governments have more than 18 hundred times 
celebrated their feast of liberation. How many human 
beings must annually have been deprived of their lives 
in order to enable the Jews to keep this festival? But 
hatred does not reason, atd in order to commence the 
rensissance of Christian influence in these regions it 
seemed necessary to abuse the Jews, and to compromise 
the position of the Farchis and Arans, i.e., of the 
wealthiest, most influential, and best families of the 
ancient Jewish community of Damascus, Having 
struck down the heads, the remainder would have been 
destroyed or expelled, especially since it was hoped 
that the year 1840 would witness the establishment of 
Christian power in Syria, The consul of France, M. 
de Ratiimenton did not epeak Arabic, as indeed few 
political agents at the time did, and therefore employed 
as dragomen native Christians ; these had nothing mote 
pressing to do than to strengthen the accusation, and 
make him believe that a Jew was capabl2 of committing 
any crime. He himself, as unfortunately most Catho. 
lies, educated purely and simply in the practice of their 
faith, knew neither the Bible nor the Jewish faith ; he 
in this followed the impulse of those who possessed his 
confidence. 
Have we not heard a statesman and distinguished his- 
torian say at the time, in order to find an excuse as well 
for himself as for the Jews, ‘‘ Well, Lave we not hada 
St. Bartholomew in France? Am I therefore, a Ca. 
tholic, responsible for a crime committed three centuries 
ago by French Catholics? You French Israeliles are 
no more responsible for a crime committed by some 
fanatic Jews thousands of miles from you,” despite the 
apposite answer given him, * Yeu have a pope who may 
give you absolution, we have none,” he yet thought he 
had removed all misunderstanding between himself and 
the Jews, entirely absorbed as he was by the complica- 
tions of the treaty of July, which completely separated 
France and Egypt from Turkey, supported by England, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. The matter then became 
as much political as it was religious. Egypt, her vice- 
roy, and his pasha at Damascus, could not refuse any. 
thing either to France or to her consul, on whom alone 
the hope for the preservation of Syria was built. The 
French consul would not and could not yield because 
this would have had the appearance of a victory by the 


“ Toe Consul Generalof Austria, M. Laurin, has repre- 
sented to us that some acts of irjustice found no 
redress. As ‘hese insults, tolerated by you, are against 
my wil!, you will restrain in future those that should 
dare to indulge in them. For this purpose these pre- 
sents are written to you at the beginning of Rabi-al- 
aval, 1256 (March 3, 1840), Mabommet Aly.” 

This order arrived in time ; for the poor Jews dared. 
not show themselves in the streets of Damascus, where 
the fanaticism and the passions of the popolation were 
roused*against the Jews. It is incre*ible how far the 
apathy end the hardness of the French agents allowed 
them to go; thas the French consulate sacrificed the 
hovse of poor Luniada; and while he was perish. 
ing under tortures his young wife, a daughter o 
Solomon Mayer, of Cronstadt, was being insulted by 
being asked for erotic songs and tokens of affection. 

M. Laurin, Austrian consul-general, and the English 
consuls, likewise interposed in the name of homanity, 
and the viceroy, ‘lisagreeably affected by this news, was 
only anxious to rid himself of the weight of these pro- 
ceedings by appointing a European commission to 
inquire into the matter at Alexandria, after collecting 
all particulars by the most distinguished jurists that 
might have been sent out tor the purpose. This is 
precisely what the Jews asked for, this it was wha: M. | 


interested calumniators who wished to confiscate the pro- 
perty of the chiefs of the Jewish community of Damas. 
cus, and to show clearly to the world the real state of 
affairs, But this by no means suited the purpose of 
those engaged in these dark transactions; it was ir 
Damascus only that they would allow the matter to be 
investigated, in order to be able to exclade all those 
resolved to lay bare the threads of the finely woven 
tissue. 7 

Thus eome weeks passed in parleys in otder to ob. 
tain from the viceroy an authorisation for a commission 
of inquiry, which unfortunately was always refused by 
the agents of the French authority, which feared tu 
compromise its officis!s and did not want to abandon 
them at a moment when a political question of high 
importat.ce was going to receive its solution in the 
councils of the Enropean powers. An Israelitish com- 
mission had been formed under the presidency of 
Baron James de Rothschild, and under the direction of 
the central- consistory of France, which charged its 
vice-president, M. Cremieux, to repair to England, in 
order to come to’an understanding with the Board of 
Deputies and Sir Moses Montefiore respecting the 
measures to be teken in a matter which so greatly 
affected our faith in general and the feeling of honour of 
all oor coreligionists) M. Munk, then a fanctionary 


Laurin wished to bring about in crder to silence the / 


| BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 

Rabbi Amnon of Mentz flourished in 1249, and was 
highly respected by Jews and Gentiles for his erudition, 
kindness, wealth, true piety, and especially for the high 
regard with which he was treated by the Archbishop of 
Mentz. He was his councilor, and in this capacity he 
came in daily and intimate contact with the prelate, 
This Archbishop and his clergy entreated him con- 
tinually to desert his religion. Amnon resisted, But 
“ny day the Archbishop asked him into his closet and 
said : 

‘Amnon, you know that I sincerely love and 
respect you ; do me the favor, become a Christian, an” 
[ shall bestow great bevefits on you and your family.” 

*€ Sir,” replied Amnon, “ I am ready to shed my last 
drop of blood for you and the country, but under no 
circomstances can I become guilty of perjury and hy- 


pocrisy. If I change and deny to-dsy my God and 


my religion, might I not betray to-morrow my sovereign 
and my fatherlend ?” 


T.e Archbishop tried to refule him and with prayers, 


menaces, and false arguments pressed him so closely, 


that Amnon replied : 


will think of it; please grant me three days for 


consideration.” 
But no sooner had he left the Archbishop’s palace, 
and reflected on his ambiguous answer, than he bitterly 


reproached himself for having shown the least fickleness 


in sO important a matter. He cou'd not be comforted 
either by his wife or friends; wept, rent his garments, 


sat on the floor, recited prayers of repentance, and for 


three days refused to partake of any kind of food. 
After the lapse of the three days the Archbishop three 
times sent one of his coortiers to him ; and as many 
times Amnon refused to obey the summons, Jhen 
the Archbishop recurred to force. Amnon was con- 
ducted 
hausted by fasting, he could hardly support himself, 
The Archbishop, a kied and mild man, was touched by 
the appearance of Amnon; but, soon overcoming these 
natural feelings of sympathy, he said: 

‘* Amnon, why did you not come as you promised ? 
Why did you not obey my summons? Did you reflect 
on the answer you promised to make? Will you become 
a convert to Christianity !” 

‘* Sir,” rep ied Amnon, “I did not come because I 
could not comply with your wishes. 
faithful to my God and to the law he has given to his 
Servant Moses. I expect my punishment, and with 
your permission I will pronounce the sentence myself, 
My tounge, having indulged in hypocrisy, ought tobe 
dumb for ever. Orderit to be cut out.” 2 

** No,” replied the priest, “ your feet that refused to 


into the presence of the Archbishop. Exe 


I wish to remain 


) allied powers. Under these circumstances puplic opinion |} in the royal library, accompanied M. Cremieux | come hither, as well as your whole body, shall be chas« 
in Europe become heated. ‘The Jews of a!l countries] in his grave preregrination, Sir M-ses Montefiore | tised.’ "[he Archbishop then ordered this sentence to te 
rightly regarded this affair as a point of hononr of theirs | and his late worthy lady had with them an English |executed. At each incision, the Archbishop inquited 
faith ; and those wh> might have regretted the guilt of | |awyer, Mr. Wire,.and Dr. Lowe. On July 13 this} whether he would become a convert; but R, Amnon 


: some Jewish murderers, supposing that the disappear- 


ance of a Sardinian priest was tantamount to bis assas- 
sination, become indignant the moment they saw that 
the accusation took a turn ‘calculated to suliy the Jewish 
religion. By ill-treating the Jews of Damascus it was 
intended to Gisgrace those of Europe and abase their 
position. A certain number of letters, sometimes 
anopymous, but often bearing the signatures of certain 
yery subordinate agents of consuls in the Kast, were 
addressed to rich coreligionists in Europe, in order to 
extort money from them, asserting that they were in 
possetsion of the most horrible information about the 
Jews, the disclosure of which would bring about their 
expulsion from all countries. We understood well the 
troubled source of these intrigues, and it must be said 
to the everlasting Lonour of the house of Rothschild, 
the most influential of our families, it did not fear to 
say to the president of the council of the time, ‘* Well, 
sir, 1 believe nothing therecf. 1 donot know whether 
Jews have committed murder, although all this appears 


tome very strange, but I have confidence in your 


epirit of justice. Caarge an honovrable man, for in- 
stance, M. Odillon, Barrot, with a mission, the cost of 
which I will defray ; we shall then see what truth there 
is in it; we shall then see what has really passed.” But 
the political situation did not admit of any such expedi- 
ent; it was necessary at any cost to defend the consul, 
who lam now convinced, especially since my last visit 
to Damascus, was only guilty of that credulity and 
thoughclessness with which he allowed himself to be 
guided by native Christians, such as unfortunately to 
this day would-be capable of giving rise toa similar 
accusation had there not been a complete change in the 
higher authorities. | 
Reports and counter-reports were abundant in 
Europe, and the journals of all countries occupied them. 
‘selves with the sad affair, which had an imimense echo. 
It is to M, Merlato, the Austrian consul at Damascus, 
‘and M. de Laurin, consul-general of the same power at 
Alexandria, thet the hovour is dye of having defended 
hnmanity, so grossly outraged in the persons of the 
Jews of Damascus, most of whom had for years been 
under Austrian protection, It must be said to the credit 
of that country, formerly so little liberal, that it has at 
all times been the defender of our coreligionists in the 
East, carrying her liberalism so far that she always had 
a number of Jewish consuls in those countries. 


§ (Seven unfortunate Jews were tortured until April 23. 


One of them, M. Luinada, succumbed; another like- 
wise-died in consequence of the blows inflicted; the 


- most infivential Israelites of the city, the Farchis, Araris, 
-Picciottos remained imprisoned, and all this while the 
greatest efforts were made by the most horrible calumnies | 
to excite against, our coreligionists the populations of 
- Syria, Palestine, and even Egypt.. The horrors and 
_ignominies with which these unfortunate men were 


Visited passed all limits. Under date of March 3, M. 
Laurin obtained an order from the viceroy for his son, 


_ the governor of Damaseus,'couched in these words: 


* 


little caravan set out from Paris, accompanied by the 
good wishes of all men of feeling, in order to demand 
in Egypt justice, and to vindicate humanity’s mos! 
sacred rights. ‘Too young to go myself, where, more- 
over, there would have been no room for my activity, 
I remained in Paris in order to centralise all informa- 
tion. 

_ Everywhere at Marseilles es well as Leghorn our 
coreligionists were most anxious to receive ous pilgrims 
as they deserved it, and to give them a testimony of 
their profound sympathy. The letters of my friend 
Munk are the liveliest expression thereof, even as they 
soon afterwards brought from Alexandria the painful 
certainty that Mehemet Ali, influenced by those in 
power in France, would never give his permission for a 
revision of the proceedings. The Freneh party at 
Alexandria gave up the charge that blood was required 
by the Jews for the Passover service, but insisted upon 
the charge of assassination. But with the surrender of 
the first part of the charge all the superstructure fell to 
the ground. It was soon perceived that nothing but 
vague promises would be received from the viceroy, 
who:e authority moreover passed away by the July 
treaty. Individually M. Cochelet, consul-general of 
France, as well as M. Daulan, chancellor, showed them- 
selves very humane and conciliatory ; their words even 
indicated cheir opinion of the innocence of the poor 


either Ratti Menton nor the turn which his unfortunate 
procedure tovk. M, Munk in the meanwhile bought 
for the manuscript department of the iibrary, the com- 
mentary of Maimonides on *‘ Rosh Hashanah,” and the 
Arabic *‘ Derashoth” of his grandson, Rabbi David. 
Cremieux and Montefiore soon gained the conviction 
that they would never obtain from Mehemet Ali the 
authorisation for the revision of what was called the 
Damascus trial. The French ministry was his sole 
support against the powers of the July convention, and 
the orders from Paris were too stringent to allow of the 
least doubt in regard to the horrible acts committed on 
the occasion. 
(To be continued.) 


THE Exites FROM Spain.—It is not generally 
known that, ainong the exiles from Spain under Ferdinand 
and Isabella, there was Jacob Mantino, the celebrated 
physician of Pope Paul Ill. This doctor left Spain in 
1492 with the rest of the Hebrews, established himself at 
Venice, where he resided forty years, when he was called 
to Rome. His reputation as an author was not inferior 
to his reputation as a physician. In 162] he dedicated 
one of his books to Pope Leo X, His works are in the 
Latin language, iato which he also rendered the ** Moreh” 
and the*t Perakim” of Moses Maimonides, ‘The former 
was printed in Paris, 1520, and the latter at Bologna, 
1526, The** Moreh ” was published by Augustus J usti- 
nian, who corrected and improved it, as he maintained. 


E. Carmoly in his “* Histoire des medicins Juifs” &c., 
gives a detailed account of this doctor.—ZJsraelite, 


accused, but officially he had orders not to give up| 


replied 


‘* No ; chastise me still more severely, I have fully 


deserved it.” 


The matilated martyr was afterwards brought back 
**Do not lament,” he addtessed them, 
I hope now he 
will forgive me and receive me worthy of theenjoyment 


to his family. 
‘it is but just chatisement from God, 


oi future bliss and happiness.” 

Rabbi Amnon wished to remain in the litter ia which 
he bad been brought home, refusing every medical 
treatment. On the next morning, which was the New 
Year’s day, he ordered himself to be carried into the 
synagogue. ‘The most respected men of the congrega- 
tion carried him thither. Accompanied by the prayers 
and tears of the assembly, he was placed before the 
holy ark, whera he waited till the reader was about 
beginning the Kedushah inthe Mussaph prayer. Then 
R. Amnon, bidding silence, with a low and affecting 
voice, exclaimed, 

“ Let us glorify the name of God; for thou, O Lord, 
art our king,” after which he recited the prayer 7U3M3) 
SPIN, which he had composed. The reader then con- 
tiuued the prayers, and when he came to the passage, 
‘* He is our God, and none besides him,” R. Amnon 
called out—** That is the truth,” and expired, mourned 
by the wholecongregation. His teacher, rabbi Kalonymos, 
sent copies of his last prayer to all Jewish congregations, 
who received it into their liturgy, and inserted it in the 
‘ame place in which Amnon had read it.— Gleaner. 


Tue Rigut Kinp or Rerigion.—We want a religion 
that goes into the family, and keeps the husband from 
being spiteful when the dinner is late; keeps the wife 
from being fretful when the husband tracks the newly 
washedgfloor with his muddy boots, and makes the hus- 
band mmdful of the scraper and door mat; amuses his 
children as well as instructs them; projects the honey- 
moon into the harvest-moon, and makes the happy hours 
like the Kastern fig tree, bearing in its bosom at once the 
tender beauty of the blossom and the glory of the ripened 
fruit. We want a religion that bears: not only on the 
sinfulness of sin, but on the rascality of lying and stealing ; 
a religion that banishes all small measures from the 
counters, small baskets from the stalls, pebbles from the 
cotton bags, clay from paper, sand from sugar, chickory 
from coffee, beetroot from vinegar, alum from bread, lard 
from butter, strychnine from wine, and water from milk 
cans. ‘The religion that is to advance the world will not 
put all the big strawberries and peaches on the top and all 
the bad ones at the bottom. It will not offer more baskets 
of foreign wine than the vineyard ever produced bottles, 
The religion that is to sanctify the world pays its debts. 
It does not consider forty cents returned for one hundred 


| Without, as a rascal.—-Gospel Banner, 


given as according to gospel, though it is according to 
law. It looks oh a man who has failed in business, and 


continues to live in luxury, as a thief, It looks on a man 


who promised fo pay fifty dollars on demand, with im. 


terest, and who neglects to pay iton demand, with or 
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race, dies for it. 


| ‘they bore it as fetterr from which they could not gelieve 
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THE JEWISH CHRONIULE. 


WHEN THE TIDE GOES OUT. 
Through the weary day on bis couch he lay, 
With the life-tide ebbing slowly away ; 

And the dew on his cold brow gathering fast, 

As the"pendalam-numbered moments past, 

And I heard a sad voice whispering gay, 

«“ When the tide goes out he will pass away, 

Pray for a soul’s serene release ! 

That the weary spirit may rest in peace, 
When the tide goes out.” 


When the tide goes out from the sea-girt lands, 
It bears strange freight with the gleaming sands : 
The white-winged ships that silent wait 
For the fooming waves and a wind that’s late; 
The treasures cast on a rocky shore, 
From the stranded ships that shall sail no more ; 
And hopes that follow the shining seas, 
O! the ocean wide shall win all these 

When the tide goes ont. 


But of all that drift from the shore to the sea, 
Ts the human soul to Eternity ; 
Floating away from a silent shore 
Like a fated ship to return no more. 
Saddest, most solemn of all, a soul 
Pausing where unknown waters roll, 
Where shall the surging current tend, 
Slowly drifting friend from friend, 
the tide goes out? 


For our parting spirit, pray, O, pray ! 

While the tide of life is ebbing away, 

That the soul may pass o’er sonnier seas 

Than clasped of old the Hesperides. 

A bark whose sails by angel hands 

Shall be furled on a strard of Golden sands, 

And the friends that stand on a silent shore, 

Knowing that we shall return no more 

Shall wish us joy of a voyage fair. 

With calm, sweet skies and a favouring air, 
When the tide goes out 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHRISTIANITY. 
(From the “ Occident.” ) 


(Continued from our last.) 


Now a new world has come, the future world is rea. 
lized. The world has been created through the Logos, 
through its mediation ; ifthen, the ancient world created 
by the Logos is destroyed, avd a new world established, 
the future world realized, can the latter have been cre- 
ated by anyone except the Logos egain? ‘To be sure, 
the Messiah is even the Logos, the word, the only be- 
gotten'son of God! The Christian idea is thus trans- 


planted upon another soil, the views change, the Son of 


Man is made the Son of God—it is true at first only 
as an idea, as a philosophical thought ; but the belief of 
the multitude soon makes him the real Son of God. 
The Son of God creates a new world; the old world js 
destroyed, his appearance, a new one, is being inaugu- 
rated. His appeara ce—st.ou!d be indeed, have been 
born like an ordinary man? The Palestinean Messiah is 
a descendant of David, has his birth like any other man, 
enters the world, though with a sublime mission from 
God, yet without being mor3 than aman. But should 
the Logos, the only begotten son, enter the world as the 
child cf human parents—should the Logos be a_ child, 
should the Logos have been born in a human manner ? 
Are these not conflicting terms? If generation and 
birth can be spoken of in connection with him, these 
things cannot have happened in a natural way. He is 
the Son of God,—it is true he enters the flesh, but in a 
miraculous way: a motber gives him birth, but the 
Holy Spirit is his father, This was a change which 
necessarily grew from its contact with,Grecian Judaism, 
Such was the ent: ance of the Messiah into this world; 
but how is his exit? The Messiah ts indeed a man 
vested with divine power; but he ever remains an 
instrument in the hand of God. He can die, ean be 
killed ; but then he appears again, he even shall inau- 
gurate the new world, he rises again, he is risen. again. 
But how can the only begotten son, who bears within 
him the fvll power of God, be killed? Why,of course, 
he cannot be killed by human power, but when he wills 
it himself,—he can voluntarily give himself up as an 
apparent sacrifice. 
was begotten by the Logos—Adam_ represented tke 
reflex of the human race, Adam bore within him the 
whole of mankind. As this system represents every- 
thing as being prodiced by a process of intermixture, 
and teaches that the higher contains also the lower, thus 
in the first man, in Adam, lay also the whole human 
race. Now, if the hnman race has become so corrupt, 
if the old world has turned so evil that it must perish, 
this state must be referred back to old Adam. He sinned, 
and through his sin the whole future race became di- 
seased, and, in order that it should be cured, the old 
world must die and a new one beborn. But, if the old 
world must die, must then not all men perish with it? 
No ! che Logos himself, the creator of the old human 
By means of his incarnation he takes 
upon hitfself the whole punishment of humanity, sacri- 
fices himself for the human race; but his divinity 
remains and henceforward fills the new mankind. 
These were new ideas which developed themselves 
from the Judseo-Grecian philosophy, which wrought 
thoroughgoing reforms in the conception of God, and 
were very near transgressing the bounds of Judaism. 
Besides, concerning man also, these new ideas produced 
@ mighty change. Judaism teaches that man dies fo: 
his sin, that every one receives his punishment for his 
transgressions; that God isa forgiving and merciful 
God, who, though He allows no sin to go unpunished, 
works nevertheless no universal destruction on account 
of sin, who especially does not fisit the sin of a man 
upon others, his near relatives, An entirley different 
conception naturally presented itself concerning this 
point. In one man—of course in the first man, al! men 
had already sinned ; guilt had. been tran+ferred by 
inheritance—all bore the disease wrought by that guilt, 


themselves. These ides are foreign to Judaism, they 
have been innocalated into it ; it may be that among the 
Grecian Jews some minds, who indulged in mystic 
speculation, favored them ; Sut even among them they 
were not generally adopted. This was the second phase 
of Christianity. | 

While in the first phase of Christianity the “ Kingdom 
of God” is emphasized as brought aboot by the human 
Messiah, the second phase lays especial stress upon the 
“ Son of God.” Of the miraculous birth connected with 
this ckange of ideas, the most faithful narrator, Mark, 
knows nothing; although the phrase “Son of God” 
now and then, but very seldom, occursin the present 
text of the book, he still moves within the first phase 
of his development, where the other meaning had not 
vet become a necessity. Only in the second phase of 
his development his miracnlous generation appears ; 
and only in another record, which is entirely based upon 
Grecian philosophy, in t2at bearing the name of John, 
we find the fall, distinct statement, that the Logos be. 
came flesh and appeared on thie earth, that, as the vicar 
of the whole human race, had taken its sins upon himself, 
and atoned for them by hisdeath. Such was the second 


thereby almost ceased to be a sect within Judaism, how- 
ever much it preserved its place within the pale of the 
latter. For as yet we find no efforts made to break the 
barriers of Judsism, to effect changes and reforms therein 
—for instance, to declare that the law was repealed, that 
the provisions of the law had lost their validity, It 
cannot be denied, an impulse thereto lay at the very root 
of this change ; ancient Jodsism expressed the view, that 
the Messianic time would be quite different from th. 
present, all special statutes and ordinances would the 
cease, all distinctions vanish, Thas the very belief that 
the Messiah had come, that a new world had appeared, 
contained in itself the demand to reform also the whole 
life. And yet, thus far this demand is not uttered. 

But the more the new theory, the belief inthe fulfilled 
Messiahship, placed i self beyond the peal fo Judaism, 
the more it came iu conflict with its essenze and funda- 
mental principles, the more it must needs have felt iteelf 
urged beyond it. The new belief had adapted ideas 
which, the more they were developed, came in the most 
hostile conflict with the foundations of Judaism; to 
remain standing still there was impossible; there was 
but this alternative, either to pass beyond the pale of 
Judaism, or to perish ; Compromise was out of question. 
It was nat*ira]l that it was urged on to spread outside of 
Judaism. If the Logos had indeed appeared, ifa new 
world was indeed come, this world must needs develop 
itself from itself, through the belief in the Messiah, who 
had come, had risen, and assumed a new form ; through 
him alone, thongh on the foundation of Judaism, the 
new world must be erected. It wasa bold.and ener- 
getic man who first spoke the word—he had the courage 
to break down the bridge. It was Paul, who was not 
one of the disciples of the author of Christianity, who 
had never had persona) connection with him, who had 
on all occasions and with determination proclaimed and 
emphasized the continuation of Judaism. Paul at first 
persecuted the new sect ; he was a man of full action, 
who could brook no fragmentary work, Either to op- 
pose tue new sect with all determination, or to develop 
it to its extreme cons2quences, this was his life’s task. 
On his way to Damascus, that is, to tue Grecian cities, 
the new idea forced itseif upon his mind : ** How, 
should the theory as developed by Grecian philosophy 
proclaim indeed a certain truth, and if it be true, should 
then also an entirely new world come? The Messiah 
is destined for the human race, thus Judaism teaches ; 
the Logos is the creator of the world, the creator of all 
mankind— well, then ! forth to the whole human race, 
down with all barriers, Jet the new Messianic Jadaism 
receiae all!’” Thus Paul presented himself, and the 
third phase of Christianity was inaugurated, 

A new feature now presented itself—-Paul himself 
was the Apostle of the heathens ;—he first ventured 
to address himse'f to persons outside of Judaism, to 


The old world mus: perish—it also | 


preach the new doctrine to those who, unaffected by the 
new devclopment, must have been startled by his announ- 
cement. Ile carried the pure doctrine concerning God 
into neathenism, be made the religious and mora! idea 
| of Judaism the common property of mankind, but without 
their distinct form, and expressed in clear and emphatic 
law-. ‘This was sufficient for tye heathens, and the gene- 
ral'zation of the Jewish iccthies a mighty step for 
mankind, The different laws founed on Jewish history 
were unknown, and would have been an intolerable 
burden for them ; their invalidity, their repeal required 
no justification for the heathens; but this was the more 
necessary before Paul’s own conscience, before the be- 
lievers won from the Jews could be persaaded of the 
same. Granted even, that the God-given law has lost 
tts unavoidably binding power in the Messianic time 
now fulfilled, does it not nevertheless remain a sanctify- 
ing power, does it not nevertheessgexalt those wuo 
farther cleave to it, who farther observe it ? Grant even, 
thatthe believers who were to be converted from hea. 
thenism might be exempted from it ; grant even, that it 
could not be imposed on them as a binding rule, could 
it be taken away also from the Jews who had been 
born with its obligations ? Should it not remain at least 
for them as a mean¥ of higher sanctification? Should 
the express declaration of its invalidity not be postponed 
at least till the return of the Messiah and the future 
establishment of the new world in its full glory ? Paul 
hesitated. Althoughthe bold ideYto unite the whole 
human race under the banner cf one belief had drowned 
all doubts withia his own heart, it was yet more difficult 
to remove his ancient brethren in faith, obtained from 
the Jews, from their stand point; they had already 
merged the ancient custom) into the new belief; why 
then should they repudiate the former ? Paul hesitated 
and drew a distinction, ‘ Let the Jews cling to their 


ancient accustomed law, the new beliet will satisfy tne 


phase of the development of Christianity, and it bad | 


— 


heathens.” But then a dangerous breach would divide 
the new system, and frustrate all his endeavours; sach 
a discord among the vo-aries of the same belief, prodac- 
ing in itself confusion, would bear the germ of dissola- 
tion in its own bosom ; the heathens would then not ap- 
pear as citizens of equal rights, enjoying all the pri- 
vileges in the new empire of religion: and the Jews 
would then remain the privileged class of saints, both 
by their birth and the farther observance of the law, 
whereas the heathen Christian would coostitate bat an 
unholy appendage. And yet, they were Paul’sstrongest 
80 pporters, 


Thus Paul was compelled to take a step in advance, 
It was not sufficient to designate the “ Law” as saper- 
fluous, as dispensable, it must be entirely broken, it 
must be declared an obstacle to holiness. The present 
observance of the Law, thus he proceeded, is not merely 
anmeritous, it is the work of a defective belief; the true 
believer is not even permitted to fulfil the Law. What! 
should the obeervance of the Law be a sin? Wasit 
not given by God? Was it not binding in former days, 
and should now, all at once, its observance be even 
sinful? Yes, indeed, replied Paul, the Liw wa; given 
by God, but for sinful men among the Jews, it is in a 
mea:ure the work of sin; it isa “ yoks,” bat not a sweet 
one ; it is a hard, heavy yoke. The new belief is a 
sweet yoke, a blessing for all mankicd, the old law was 
a curse, a scourge fo¢ the Jewish people; the ban is 
removed in consequence of the vicarious death of Jesus, 
the whole human race, the sinful Jews as well as the 
heathens, are now sanctitied through the holy spirit, 
which has been spread over all mankind. And will ye 
he willing to remain farther under the curse, under the 
scourge, now when a blessing, a kindertreatment awaits 
you? Break the law! If ye desire to be the saints, 
you must altogether acknowledge the fulfilled salvation. 
Away with circumcision, away wit, the dietary laws! 
The former is a tokenof the o!d covenant, a new one 
has been established ; the latter represent the heathen 
meats as idolatrous, they have now become new meats 
of sacrifice and love. | 

(To be continued. ) 


Tae Jews or Norta Arrica,—<A correspondent, 
who lately travelled in North Africa wrives to the “ Ise 
raelit :’’ ** At Gerbi, a city on an island of the same 
name, the Israelites differ in their costume from the rest 
of their brethren in Africa. Every mau, without excep- 
tion, wears kuee breeches with a Short tunic over them. 
The women are closely veiled, so that not the smallest 
part of the face is visible. I presented myself to the 
Chacham, and reqnested him to take me to some houses 
in order that [ might be usefal to some charitable object. 
He said he would do so with pleasure, the Israelites there 
being in general very hospitable and berevolent. But at _ 
every door he knocked first, in order that, as he told me, 
the women might withdraw into a separate room. That 
there are many Jews at Gerbi is evident from the circum- 
stance that it contains eight synagogues and several 
houses of study, which are well eudowed. From Chaite, 
in Oran, I went. by land, in about five hours,.to Maskara, 
and thence further to Zobita, where about 40 Jewish 
families reside. Among these.it is especially Rabbi Mor- 
dachai Elimelech who is distingeished by hospitality and 
benevolence. He offers every stranger shelter, boarding, 
clothing, and money, and feels quite happy if one stays 
with him for any length of time. Thence [ travelled, 
four days, through the desert to Lakowat, in Algeria, 


and thence to Bemsab. ‘This place lies high on a moun- 
tain, and is surrounded by a wall. The houses are 
built of clay; there are no windows and no chimneys 


| there, but only a square hole in the ceiling, through which 


light and air enter and the smoke ma‘es its escape. The 
synagogue is a narrow building. The heat is so great that 
fresh meat does not keep. ‘The food consists of dried 
meat, which is tonsumed together with kuskusu and 
branay. The Jewish inhabitants are exceedingly reli- 
gious, and it is especially the Sohar which is studied with 
boundless zeal. Their costume is almost entirely that of 
the Falushas, some of whom I had the occasion of seeing 
in Jerusalem. When a stranger arrives he is every 
day asked by a family in turn, each feeling itself ex- 
tremely honoured by the acceptance of the invitation. 
Our brethren there are exceedingly industrious; most of 


i them are workers ie gold aad silver, and the women have 


large weaving establishments. I also met in my jouraey 
Jewish Bedouins who led a kind of nomadic life, . From 
Tunis I journeyed in a day and a half to Jassa, and thence 
in two days to Testar, Both places are inhabited by 
many Israelites. Theace one comes to a district forming 
a highland, whence the eye as far as it can reach sees 
nothing around but whi'e ten's of linen. This place the 
Arabs call Shiresh. The cattle feeds not far from the 
tents, which belong to persons of various creeds. These 
are all dressed equally, armed, and speak Arabic. I 
noticed that many of them observed Jewish ceremonies, 
and indeed there are about 100 Jewish families peaceab'y 
settled there amorg the Mahometans, Every one, in 
add'tion to these herds and flocks, possess also some field 
which he cultivates, selling the produce thereof to the 
neighbouriag cities. Among these is Kikao, about 100 
families of which are coreligionists. They toolive ia ten's 
among the Arabs. All these namads ; ossess little know- 
ledge, but are scrupulously religious, and each colony bas 
a checham of its owa, who is atthe same time precemor 
and killer, A journey of a day and a half thence brings 
the traveller to the frontier of Algeria. | 


Noan’s Vineyarp.—At the foot of Mount Ararat- 
there is a settlement—Arguri—the only one, except the 


vicinity of this settlement, a place is sown where the 
patriarch Noah, after che flood, is said to have planted te. 
first vine. In fact, Arguri” translated into our 


guage means “he ‘plaated the vine 


convent St. Jacob, [tis inhabited by 170 families. Lothe 
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RETROSPECT FOR THE YEAR 5625: 

Longer nights, and shorter days, bare fields and 
falling leaves, remind us of the approaching expira- 
tion of the year, and with it of the annual task to 
inquire what the year has accomplished for us, and 
wherein it may have disappointed our just expecta- 
tions. To simplify this labour we will consider our 

POLITICAL, CIVIL, AND SOCIAL STATE, _ 

= Theyear, we are happy to say, was in this respect 
one of uninterrupted consolidation and progress. 
The late general election showed how steadily preju- 
dice against the Jew is diminishing. There’ was 
hardly an objection raised to the return of any Jewish 
member on religious grounds ; and when the elections 
were over, behold the number of the Jewish members 
was increased by two. The magnitude of the tri. 


City of London,"of resolutions of congratulations on 


‘this year we have another proof of this gratifying 


lwant. We have, further, been greatly disappointed 


——| well, if not better, be served by the maintenance of 


his successful mission to Morocco. It was a glorious 
day for the Jewish community when the veteran 
philanthropist, introduced to the court by the mover 
of the resolutions, Mr. Alderman Philli n, we 
trust, Lord Mayor of this"great_city—and surrounded 
by his friends and admirers,’ stood before the first 
magistrate of the realm, (receiving from him those 
felicitations which the high achievements of the octo- 
genarian traveller so well deserved. Last year we 
had to acknowledge the liberalism of the English bar 
by the creation of the first Jewish Serjeant-at-Law ; 


sentiment in the appointment as Queen’s Counsel of 
an eminent barrister of the Jewish faith. Mr. George 
Jessell is, we believe, the second co-religionist upon 
whom this mark of distinction has been conferred, 
the first being Sir] Francis H. Goldsmid, Bart., M.P. 
May the“traces of the Jews’ social, civil, and political 
isolation in former years, be more , and, more oblite- 


rated ! 


= The associative principle, the great ‘discovery of 
modern time, and'the mighty lever enabling ,the 
civilised world to carry out the greatest ‘conceptions 
of an ingenious age, is also being employed by the 
Jewish community ; but its application is not yet so 
general and quick as in other bodies. Let us first 
refer to the expectations wherein it has disappointed 
us, amd then to those wherein it has fulfilled our 
hopes. The institution intended to commemorate 
the eminently useful life of that mother in Israel— 
the late Lady Montefiore—has made no step forward. 
The projected Convalescent Home is still a deside- 
ratum, and the committee last year only once gave a 


yet it would be of interest to know whether the ex- 
periment of the benevolent founders was successful, 
answering their purpose, and deserves extension; or 
failed, and should, therefore, find no further applica- 
tion. The metropolitan synagogues have not yet 
discovered the advantages that would flow to the 
whole communnity, and very probably also to them-_ 
selves, from a combination for promoting the building 
of places of worship in the various suburbs contain- 
ing considerable Jewish populations. The Bishop of 
London finds little difficulty in raising a million 


the Jewish community cannot be prevailed upon 
to furnish a million pence for the supply of a crying 


by the dropping of the proposal for tranferring the 
inmates of the Jews’ Orphan Asylum to the Jews’ 
Hospital. The advantages that would accrue by this 
step to both institutions are self-evident. To keep up 
two establishments, when the purpose can equally 


one, is a sad waste of means and energy; and to 
persist in retaining a nursery for tender youth in one 
of the ‘most ‘overcrowded and unhealthy neigh- 
bourhoods, is a wilful shutting of eyes and ears to all 
lessons of experience and the dictates of common 
sense. 

On the other hand, the Board of Deputies has beer 
reconstituted, and is just now engaged in the per- 
formance of one of those services of humanity to 
distressed brethren in faith which forms its most valid 
title-deed, and its strongest claim to public support 
and respect. The appeal of the Board of Deputies in 
behalf of the famine and cholera-stricken co-religion- 
ists in the Holy Land will no doubt find a sympa- 
thetic echo in the heartgof the benevolent in general, 
and ‘every’member of the community in particular, 
The“Board of Guardians has continued its most 
useful ‘activity, andjhas greatly extended its basis as 
well®as its‘operations. The increase of the Board, by 
an} accession from the body of subscribers, was a 
most judicious step. It has still more deepened and 
strengthened its foundation. The measures lately 
taken by it to inspect the dwellings of the poor for 
sanitary purposes is as benevolent as it is wise. A 
new institution has been called into life. An Asylum 
for Jewish Deaf and Dumb was opened, not before 
the want of it made itself deeply felt and from the 
patronage given it we have reason to believe in its 
permanency, although we have heard nothing of it 


umph achieved will, become still more evident when 
it is considered that the very large number of Roman 
Catholics in the country is only represented by three 
of their body, while the handful of Jews furnished a 
contingent of six goodly and trusty burgesses to the 
House. Jews were likewise elected to municipal 
offices, and the Sheriffs of Southampton and Canter. 


honour conferred on an eminent co-religionist, and 
through him‘reflected on the‘whole body of which he 
is so distinguished a member, was the presentation 


since its foundation. When established on a firm 
basis let us hope that the language of sounds will be 
substituted for®that of the fingers. The permanent 
adoption of the latter when that of the former is 
practicable would be a retrogression and a true 
anachronism. If nature has deprived the afflicted of 
this class of the ability of hearing sounds, it would 
be cruel on the part of man to render their lot 
still more sad by refusing to develop the faculty lef; 
them—that of producing sound. The first affliction 


to Sir Moses Montefiore, by the Corporation’ of the | 


would be the work of nature; the second that O, 


pounds for the erection of additional churches. But | 


” Year after year we have had to bemoan the decline 
of that inner religious life betokening itself by that 
earnest in the performance of all religious duties, by 
that warmth in the exhibition of religious convic- 
tions, and by that readiness to make sacrifices for 
them, which are the sure outward signs of the genu- 
ine inward feeling. It is especially in the rising 
generation in which we have had year after year to 
deplore the absence of this feeling. Where are our 
young men and women of education—and God be 
thanked they may now be counted by the score— 
when work is to be done for the communal welfare, 
when efforts are to be made for the communal eleva 
tion, when public identification with the communa 
interests would promote them? Education undoubt- 
edly progresses in the community ; but does Jewish 
feeling also increase in the same proportion? Alas 
that we cannot answer this query in the affirmative 
And yet a community like the Jewish, forming a small 
minority, hemmed in and beset on all sides, exposed 
to the temptations held out by an aggressive majority 
in vossession of all the prestige which numbers, 
wealth, and patronage invariably give, cannot spare 
one single particle of the zeal, energy, and intelli 
gence of everyone of its members, whatever his par- 
ticular vocation or career. Such a community has 
double claim on everyone of its members—first, the 
general one, which the body has on each of its come 
ponent parts ; and, secondly, on the chivalrous feel- 
ing which the struggle of the weaker is always sure 
to call forth in the generous; while the vulgar 
minded always prefer going with the stream. 


Much of the sad decay of religious feeling is, no 
doubt, the fault of the past. The past is, alas! 


sign of life—when it announced that it was in posses- | beyond recall. We will not dwell upon it, as com- 
sion of £6200, but required £10,000 ,before it could | ment would be useless. Much, however, is also the 
proceed to work. Of the Model Lodging Houses in | fault of the present. Many of those in whose power 
Commercial-street not a word has been heard. And | it is, in their friendly intercourse with indifferentists 


to show the value they attach to Jewish feeling, and 
who might, perhaps, by evincing earnest and warmth 
in their own religious sentiments, rouse a kindred 
feeling in others, neglect from false shame or miss 
called tolerance to set a salutary example. But, of 
course, demonstrations of this kind willalways be a 
matter of great delicacy, and a hair breadth beyond 
the fine line of demarcation may convert a simpl 

act, in obedience to the voice of duty, into an objec- 
tionable, obtrusive interference. Such action, 
therefore, in the interior of families, will always 
require careful handling. But, then, there are 
sins of omission in our communal public religious 
demonstrations. It may not be practicable to render 
synagogal worship more attractive by fixing more 
convenient hours for the service, by the omission of 
liturgical parts not strictly prayers, and that of 
repetitions, or by the introductinn of the organ. But 
surely it is practicable to have synagogues in every 
part of the metropolis inhabited by a considerable 
Jewish population. If, by reason of distance, the 
population cannot on Sabbaths and festivals come to 
the synagogue, the synagogue should -be brought to 
them. If, to compare profane with sacred things, 
the customers move away from the tradesman, com- 
mon sense suggests that the tradesmen should follow 
them and open an establishment in their vicinity. 
Yet what is in these instances the conduct of the 
community? It looks on with stolid indifference, 
and when the congregations are appealed to for 
assistance raise objections as though it were none of 
their concern. Where there is a will there isa way. 


were they animated by that zeal for the religion of 
their fathers which prompted these to make those 
extraordinary pecuniary sacrifices in the service of 
their faith which we now enjoy, means would soon be 
found to remedy the crying evil arising from the 
absence of dictrict synagogues. The existing me- 
tropolitan synagogues would unite and name the 
conditions under which, regard being had to the 
security for the advances made, they would be ready 
to come to the assistance of the population of any 
metropolitan district anxious to possess a place of 
worship of its own. The North London Synagogue 
would not have had to solicit for a whole year before 
the desired amount was lent; the projected and 
much-wanted Kast London Synagogue would not 
have remained so long a desideratum ; and Hackney 
would have had the prospect of soon possessing a 


of religious affairs there is only one feature which 
cheers our heart. This is the introduction of what 
in official language is called “ religious examination.” 
Much may be achieved in this way by earnest, well- 
informed, and warm-hearted teachers; and we are 
anxiously looking forward to the general introduc- 
tion of this feature in every synagogue in which the 


| RELIGIOUS STATE. | 


Were the metropolitan congregations in earnest, — 


sanctuary of its own, Amidst this saddening aspect > 


word of God is expounded by competent teachers. 

Only one new synagogue was consecrated in the. 
kingdom in the course of last year. It was that of 
Southampton. At Aldershot the Board of Health, — 
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with the liberality which characterises our authori- 
- ‘ties, has granted the Jews a place for a burial ground, 
~ and the grant was duly confirmed by the War Office. 
In the colonies a synagogue was consecrated at 
Dunedin, Australia, and prayer meetings organised 
for the first time at St. John’s, New Brunswick, and 
Quesnelle, in distant British Columbia. 

EDUCATIONAL STATE. 

‘All our ed.cational institutions have been liberally 
supported ; the anniversaries of three of them deserve 
a special notice. The “ Gates of Hope” School cele- 
brated its bicentenary; it is therefore not only the 
oldest Jewish scholastic institution in the kingdom, 
but absolutely older than the system of our parish 
schools, which is of a later date. The triennial fes- 
tival of the Orphan Asylum was distinguished by the 
very considerable collection made. But still more 
remarkable was the collection made for the Jews’ 
Free School at its last anniversary. It is probably 
the largest amount ever collected at one time for any 
Jewish institution in the civilised world, and the 
community may well be proud of the sacrifices made 
for the enlargement of this establishment. The Jews’ 
- Hospital has been reorganised, and satisfaction in 
general is expressed with the progress of all our 
public schools. The vacant office of head-master of 
the Jews’ College School has been filled, and the next 
examination will no doubt. furnish proofs of the zeal 
and abilities of the gentleman at the head of the 
teaching staff, and which, we are assured, were most 
conspicuously displayed at a similar post held by him 
in Berlin. Three new scholarships were endowed in 
the course of the year; two of them, respectively at 
the Jews’ College and Free School, by the liberality of 


the Messrs. Sassoon in memory of their late lamented | 


father. The third forms the Faudel Memorial Fund 
‘for the benefit of deserving youthful inmates of the 
Jews’ Hospital. The Sussex Literary Club continued 
its activity last winter, and we trust it will do so in 
the current year. A proprietary school for the middle 
classes, which we are glad to hear is prosperous, was 
opened in Bury-street. The Jewish Association for 
the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge has most suc- 
cessfully continued and extended its important ope- 
rations ; aud by charging itself with the visitation or 
Jewish prisoners in a central provincial gaol, it has 
undertaken a new and grave function. A number of 
Jewish youths attending the City of London and 
University College Schools have, as usual, distin- 
guished themselves, while a few others have success- 
fully passed the Oxford Local Examination. In the 
colonies a new school has been opened at Auckland, 
New Zealand, and at Kingston, Jamaica, a literary 
society has been formed. An incident much com- 
mented on by the general press deserves a special 
notice. Itisa paper read by Professor Sylvester 
before an assembly of mathematicians, and in which 
he solved one of the greatest mathematical problems, 
left unsolved by the immortal Newton,fas a legacy to 
posterity. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

It is gratifying to see how the community increases 
both in numbers and prosperity. The mortality has 
not been above the average. Among the deaths we 
have to deplore the loss of the benevolent Dayid 
Sassoon, of Bombay. In our own metropolis we had 
to record the demise of Mr. E. H. Lindo, known by 
his activity in Hebrew literature, and the eminent 
mathematician, Mr. Benjamin Gompertz. Both de- 
parted this life in good old age. May God extend 
His protection to the community in the current year, 
as He did in the past ; and may He say to the angel 
of destruction now devastating the East, So far and 
no farther. May the current year fulfil all the wishes 
of our readers, which the past may have failed to 


accomplish. 


Tue Distress In THE East.—We have been re- 
quested to state that, by the desire of theWest London 
isynezogue of British Jews, Mr. Alderman Salomons 
has forwarded £50 to Mr. Hyde Clarke at Smyrna 
forthe Jewish sufferers there, and £30 to the subscrip- 
tion raising here for the sufferers {at Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. The fund arises from the balance of 
a sum originally collected for the Moroeco retugees, 


and not required for that purpose. 

Pavestinte’s Scengery.— There are two circumstances which 
must be impressed upon every thoughtful visitor to the land 
which was sclecied to be the cradle of God’s revelation to man 
and of a fuith that was intended to be universal; first, the 
absence in its scenery of the romantic—9 all tbat could bewil- 

der the imaginaticn or foster a localized superstition; and 
secondly, the marvellous variety of i's climate, scenery, and 
productions—from the dreary deserts of Southern Judwa tothe 
wooded glades of Gilead and Gali‘ee—from the seething valley 
of the Lower Jordan, 1,300 feet below the level of the sea, to 
the almost arctic heights of Hermon and Lebanon. When 
Solomon “‘speke of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Le- 
banon even to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall,” his 
botanical range exteuded from the heardy pine under northern 
to the p!ante of the sultry deserts of Arabia, No 
could ever have been found mere capable of providiag illus- 
trations for a book which was to be read and understood by 
he men of North and South alike—which was to teach the 
essons o/ truth equally to the dweller in the tropics and under 
he Pole—than this,in which the palm,and the vine, and the 
ak flourish almost side by side.—Tristram’s “THs o¥ 


RABEL 


RE-OPENING OF THE BRYANSTONE STREET 
SYNAGOGUE. 


It is now some years Since the Portuguese Congre- 
gation in London saw the necessity of and came to 
the d ination to establish a place of worship for 
the accommodation of such of its members as resided 
at the West-end. Wigmore-sircet was the spot 
orignally selected for this purpose ; but after an exist- 
ence there of several yeats, it was resolved to 
further westward and to a more fashionable locality — 
viz: the Marble Arch. The second synagogue, situa- 
ted in Upper Bryanstone street, on property belonging 
to Lord Portman, was erected in the year 1861, but 
was adapted to religiovs purposes while it was yet in 
an unfinished condition, and before the ornamental 
portion of the work had been comp'eted ; and it was 
not till the present time, when its members can resort 
to an adjacent synagogue, that an opportunity pre- 
sented itself for the completion of the editice. 
Having been closed for some months, it was re- 
opened on Thursday, the 14th inst., and in conse- 
quence of the invitations sent out being hmited 
the building was net ovetcrowded, and included 
among the visitors the Rev. the Chief Rabbi and the 
majority of the Jewish clergy, the gallery being 
with the presence of a goodly number of ladies. The 
synagogue itself being well lighted, now that the em- 
bellishments, which are of a lavish character, have at 
considerable expense been completed, presented a mag- 
ficent appearance. The service commenced at about 
6 o’clock with the verses usual on such occasions, and 
the circuit of the synagogue was made seven times, 
the minister and the choir alternately singing during 
each circuit the verses of an appropriate psalm. With 
few variations the ritual is similar to that observed 
among the German Jews ;. but as Mr. D. Castello 
took advantage of the occasion to present to the syna- 
gogue a very handsome Sepher, an ode in honour 
of the event was introduced, which like all the other 
pieces of music, were, under the direction of the Rev. 
5S. De Sola, remarkably well executed. But it was 
the last hym in particular, commencing with the words 
the composition of the late David Mel: 
dola, and set to music by the indefatigable conductor, 
which was delivered with muchj feeling and effect by 
the entire choir. 


A sermon was preached by the Rev. S. De 
Sola, taking his text from a passage jn Chronicles, 
wherein we are told that King Hezekiah, in repairing 
the temple, ordered the priests to bring out all the 
impurities therefrom. The preacher felicitously 
adapted the sentence to the solemn purpose for 
which they assembled, and urged his hearers to act 
in the same manner as the king, by removing all im- 


pediments to the true worship of God ; enjoining on 
them the necessity of properly attending the syna- 
gogue, and when there not to be satisfied with a mere 
lip service; for the language in which they said their 
prayers, he regretted to say, was one little understood 
by them, and admonished them to pour more earnest- 
ness into the means of communication with their 
Maker ; and this could only be done effectually, said 
the preacher, if in the education of their children they 
devoted as much time and attention to the cultivation 
of the sacred tongue as they did to the more classi- 
cal languages of Latin and Greek. The lecture, 
which concluded with a fervent prayer, was listened 
to with profound attention and gave much satisfaction. 

A list of donations was then read and the evening 
prayers recited, when the proceedings were terminated 
with the chorus of Hallelujah. .. 


—— 
RECONSECRATION OF GTHE ST. ALBANS’ 
“SYNAGOGUE, 


This synagogue,shaviag been thoroughly renovated 
and repaired, and having also been enlarged (for the 
accommodation of the boys of the Westminster Free 
School) was reopened on Sunday last, and reconsecrated 
in presence of a congregation sufficiently large to fill 
the building comfortably ; the gallery being almost 
thronged by a vast concourse of ladies. We need 
scarcely say that the synagogue looks much improved 
from the neat and cheerful character of its decorations, 
and it was greatly admired by many of the congrega- 
tion. The service commenced at about half-past three 
o’clock, and consisted of the prayers recited on like 
occasions, and with which most of our readers are 
well acquainted During the service, which was effi- 
ciently conducted by the Rey. M. B. Levy and the choir, 
the Rev.the Chief Rabbi delivered a most edifying and 
impressive sermon, concluding with a very feeling 
prayer. This was followed by the prayer for the 
Royal Family. The Secretary next read a list of 
contributions towards defraying the expense incurred ; 
then succeeded the dedicatory ode and the 150th 
Psalm, which brought the proceedings to a,close. 
The ceremony occupied two hours. 


='ConsecRATION OF A New SynaGocue, 
—QOn Sunday last an interesting ceremony took place 
at Spencer House, Essex-road, Islington—namely, 
the consecration of @ new Synagogue erected by S. 
H, Andrade, Esq., at his own expense. A numerous 
company assembled. The ceremony was performed by 
Mr. A. H. Nieto, assisted by a very efficient choir ; 
among the company present were the Revs. D Piza, 
De Sola, and Piperno, who by their valuable assist- 
ance materially contributed to the excellent arrange- 
ment, Young ladies strewed flowers while the scrolls 
of the law were entering the synagogue. At the 
conclusion of the service, the company adjourned 
toa sumptuous repast, and, after spending a pleasant 
evening, separated at a late hour. The synagogue will 


‘be opened for public worship for the ensuing ho. | 


GUAKUIANS AND sANITARY 
IMSPEC TION. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sin,—Public attention being especially directe at the 
present moment to the sanitary measures which are bei 
taken throughout the metropolis to improve the d vellings 
and thoroughfares in the poorer districts, I think it may 
not be uninterestiag to the community to receive from tha 
Jewish Board of Guardians some account of the precau- 
tionary measures it has taken in the interest of the poor 
committed to its charge. 3 
The appointment of a sanitary inspector, recommended 
to the Board by Dr. Letneby, bas already been noticed in 
your columns, The inspector commenced his duties on 
the 24:h May ; bis instructions being, first, to confiae 
his attention to external defects, such as defective drainage, 
deficient water supply, and removal of dust and offal, and 
then to report on internal defects, such as dirt, imperfect 
ventilation, overcrowding, and defective walls. 

The {Board having no compulsory powers, external 
defects were brought under the notice of the local Boards 
of Works, and internal defects were generally represented 
directly to the landlords, The Board also determined 
in cases of absolute necessity, and failing all other means, 
to do the work itself within certain limits, 

The inspector up to the present time has visited 476 
houses, which may be taken to represent’ nearly 1500 
tenements, three tenements to a house being a low 
average. Of these he reported that 161 required no 
sanitary purification; the remaining 315 remained to be 

At the date of his last report nearly the whole of these 
had received attention; about thirty would have to. be 
cleansed at the expense of the Board, but the work in the 
others was either completed or in progress ; in six cases 
summonses issaed by the Whitechapel Board of Works 
have been served on the landlords for not having attended 
to the necessary repairs. 

Dr. Liddell, the medical officer of the Whitechapel 
Board, has cheerfully aided the Board of Guardians in its 

endeavours, and it is owing to the co operation received in 

this disirict, and to the readiness generally shown by the 

landicrds to accede to the representations made to them, 

that so much has been géfected jai a comparatively small. 
cost, 

The reports of the inspector detail the defects in each 

street, and in every house in each street that he visited. 

I'he houses selected in the first instance were those indi- 

cated by Dr. Asher, our intelligent medical officer, “as 

most prone to fever and disease; it may with some reason 

be hoped that the result of the inspection may be felt in 

future years after the alarm that prompted it has passed 

bows A synopsis of the houses visited and the repairs 

eflecied, lies at the office of the Board. It might perhaps 

be invidious to publish it at the present time; but its 

study willbe of service to those who visit the poor, as 
well as the poor themeelves in their search after healthy 
tenements. ‘ 

In conclusion, I trust that this short summary of its 
labours for the sanitary benefit of the Jewish poor may 
prove satisfactory to the supporters of the Board of Guar- 
dians. The merit of the conception of the plan belongs 
to Mr. N. S. Joseph, who first brought it under the notice 
of the Board, and has materially assisted its development, 
while the superintendence of the details and the necessary 
daily authorisation to the inspector to act on his reports 
have been committed to the vigilance of Mr. M.S. 
Keyser, the chairman of our medical committee. _ 

_ J have the honour to be, sir, yours truly, 
ALEX. 
: President of the Board of Guardians for 
the Relief of the Jewish Poor. 
13, Devonshire square, Bishopsgate, N.E., 18th Sept. 
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HamMBurca.—A PRoseLy1£,— Some months ago an 
Austrian regimental chief physician, who had served 
during the late Danish war, addressed himself to Dr, 
Mayer, chief rabbi of Hanover, with the request to 
make the necessary preparation in order to receive him 
into the synagogue, as he -was firmly resolved to ex. 
change the Roman Catholic religion, in which he was 
born and bred, for the Jewish. But, as proselytising 
is strictly forbidden by Judaism, every effort possible 
was made to divert him from his purpose. For this 
reason also, Dr. Mayer referred the inquirer to Herr 
Ettlinger, chief rabbi of Altona. Nevertheless, the rite 
of his admission into the synagogue was last week per- 
formed at Hanburgh, and the physician is now a Jew, 
as nothing could divert him from his purpose, he having 
defivitively dec!ared that he was not guided in his 
resolation by any unworthy motive, but by the purest 
conviction. In consequence of this declaration it was 
no lonzer possible to oppose his conversion, especially — 
aiter be had obtained the necessary religious instruction, 
—I/sraelit, 


Lecuory.--A Lecacy.—Reyv. C. L. Lauria, the mis- 
sionary, Writes to the “ Jewish Intelligence,” 1Oth June, 
1865, giving an illustration ot the efforts made to coun. 
teract bis work. A Jew of some property died lately, 
and at the persuasion of the rabbis, after leaving a very 
inadequate annuity for his widow as long as she continues 
such, has bequeathed upwards of £80 a year to the new 
rabbinical school, and the rest of his property co be devoted 
‘oO an object deserving, to quote a Jewish periodical 
‘es Educatore Israelita”) “* even greater eulogium, namely, 
the printing of books to instil and spread the salutary 
principles of Judaism, and to confute the subversive 
and fatal ideas which some people essay to make 
prevalent in Israel. Attempts are being made to 
undermine the very foundations of the religious edifice of 
Israel, and particularly in Italy, We are in absolute want 
of such books. With rare and almost unexampled impru- 
dence, we witness with indifference and uoalarm one of 
the greatest crises under which humanity has had to pass, 
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and no one takes part in a strife on which our most vital 
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THE CONTESTS AGAINST JUDAISM. 

We translate the following article from the “‘ A. Z. 4. 

I. :” It is remarkable that Judaism, during its long ex- 


- jstence, has never been aggressive, and yet has at all times 


been attacked. 


The struggle for existence began at the very moment 
of its rise. But in the first long period from Moses till 
Ezra the contest was an internalene, confined within the 
nation itself; while the struggles without only were for 
national and political existence. So litle aggressive was 
Judaism at the very conquest of Canaan that while, with 
few excepions, access to the Mosaic Law was given to 
individuals of all nations (Deut. xxiii. 4d—9) the Gibeon- 
ites, as a whole people, could only enter the covenant 
by asiratagem. But paganism broke in upon Israel re- 

ly from without, and thus the religion of the Only 
One had to struggle for its existence. The example 
characteristically enough set at the foot of ./ount Sinai 
by the worship of a golden calf was repeated over an! 
over again until the destruction of the first temple. But 
it was always paganism, imported from without, for the 
Israelitish people vever produced it from within itself; it 


- was always Egyptian, Syrian, and Phenician idols whose 


altars were erected in Israel. The religious contest 
within Israel under the kings occasionally also assumed a 
politica) chgracter, and the popular party, headed by the 
prophets, was antagonistic to the monarchical and aristo 
cratic. The kingdom fell—the people, however, survived, 
and the restoration of the temple service banished 
the heathen elements from its midst. Now the struggle 
of Judaism for existence commenced from without. 
Preludes to it}had already occurred during the period of the 
Babylonian captivity, and the account of the golden image 
and the den of the lions given in the Book of Daniel show 
the violent encroachments on the religion of the exiles, and 
which happily proved ineffectual. ‘The Maccahean 
struggle was an instance of 9 real religious war, in which 
the very existence of Judaism was involved. Everybody 
knows how successfully the Judeans wielded the 
sword in behalf of their religion. At a later period we 
meet with the only instance of a religious aggression, which 
took place under John Hyrcanus, who compelled the 
Idumeans to embrace Judaism. In return they presented 
it with the Herodians, who d@throne: the Asmonean 
family and paved the way for Judea’s downfall. In the 
war with the Romans, national existence and liberty 
formed the central point; also religious motives, owing 
to Roman arbitrariness, were not absent. The Romans, 
as a general rule, did not interfere with the religion and 
practices of the dispersed Jews, especially after the 
risings of the Jews had ceased. ‘I‘hey even conferred on 
them the right of Roman citizen, and without any special 
efforts Jewish sentiments in various forms found access 
among the Romans. 

The strugule for existence only commenced again at 
the period when Christianity had conquered ancient pagan- 
ism, and has ever since continued. Christianity entirely 
conquered paganism, but not Judaism ; nor did the Islam 
succeed in this. History, therefore, has proved that 


paganism was sick unto death and therefore speedily died, 
while Judaism carried within itself the most vigorous life 
—the inmost vigorous, we say; forin the face of such. 
immense majorities animated by the fiercest fanaticism, 
only a highly intensified vigour of life pulsating in every 
vein of Judaism, and an extraordinary spirit, filling it 
entirely, could have maintained themselves. 
Let us now see what means in such a struggle the ag 
gressive party can ewploy. These may be—1. Force; 
2. Oppression and bounties ; 3. Conviction. The two 
antagonistic religions were by no means remiss in the 
employment of the first two; in reference to the third, 
however, the Islam wasindolent. But force did not pre. 
vail against Judaism, nor could it have prevailed from the 
natuie of things. However epidemical at times were the 
sanguinary persecutions of the Jews, and at certain times 
spread from district to district, yet the extraordinary dis- 
persion of the Jews render their extermination impossible. 
For this it would have required an agreement in common 
with such universal barbarism and bloodthirsty irtolerance 
such as it is not possible to find among the various nations 
and such as would have been repugnant to human nature. 
The very dispersion of the Jews, not less in Christian than 
in Mahometan countries, proved their salvation, as they 
could thus flee from the dominions of one power into those 
of another, which was actually the case. Although there are 
periods which bear the stamp of general fanaticism, there 
were even at such times influential persons who could not 
lend themselvestosuch atrocities, and who, despite the since- 
rity of their own religious convictions, could not refuse life 
and shelter to the professors of other religions. Numerous 
as were the victims of such sanguinary persecutions, or 
those who, yielding to force, pretended to embrace the 
dominant religion, yet upon the whole nothing was effected 
thereby, and Judaism also passed through this ordeal 
unscathed. 
Another means was oppression, exclusion, insult, and 
contempt. These were mostlyemployed. The beginning 
was made by the decrees of the Roman emperors from 
Constantine, and lay in the nature of the Islam, which 
established the state exclusively on the ground of the 
Koran. Directly connected with this oppression were the 
bounties rewarding conversion, as this was attended at 
once by immunity from all oppression and restrictions. 
But not rarely substantial premiums were aciually set 
upon desertions from Judaism. This second means, how- 
ever, produced the contrary effect to what was expected, 


For it was precisely these restrictions and exclusions which 


transformed the Jews into a dictinct, compact body, 
leading an,exclusive, separate life, and rendered it inacces. 


gible to influences and impressions from without. But 


if it was, as is manifest, the design of Divine Providence 


to preserve Judaism, that it should precerve in ‘its strong: 
vitality for future generations the true doctrine of God 
with ali the conclusions involved in it, men could not help 


_ fit on by a more efficient means than through the oppres-_ verse—a work which Aben Ezra bas since pronounced | upwards of 500 Jews, 
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sion and rest;ictions to which they subjected the Jews 
for fifieen centuries. Hence all allarements -and 
bounties connected with the desertion of Judaism remained 
altogether ineffectual, and the dignities and honours con- 
ferred on apostates excited only horror, and but rarely 
proved an attraction. Restrictions only produced an 
effect among a certain class after the civil and mental 
exclusions had ceased, and when the Jews had commenced 
to take & large and active part in public and intellectual 
movements; while all public and higher careers in life 
were closed against them. Then many a Jew, in order to 
insure to himself an adequate sphere of activity and the 
means of subsistence—many a Jew could not resist tho 
temptation held out, and to lay hold of the key that 
would open to him the closed door. This occurred as 
well in the Arabic and Spanish periods as in the pre- 
sent. However painful this was, yet it could not <xercise 
any material influence upon Judaism. 

If coercion and oppression from time to time carried 
over a larger or a lesser number to Christianity, the third 
means, persuasion and conviction, proved still more inef- 
fectual. This lies in the essence of the very religion. We 
do not write controversy here, but only state facts as proved 
beyond doubt. Judaism isa positive religion of a solid, 
conerete, historical substance, Nay, the historical and con- 
crete basis is much more ancient, and it was freely unfolded, 
the development being the production of its o vn spirit. 
It therefore holds out to its professors all the advantages 


and benefits which arise from a positive religion, and all 


the attractions and means which attach man to it. In this 
domain Judaism offers a doctrine which does not contra- 
dict reason, and with which the heart feels itself in har- 
mony. Neither the conclusions of reason nor the feelings 


of the heart assume an opposition to it on the ground of 


faith, It is different in Christianity, the docrrines of 
which essentially consist in. mysteries which are 
repugnant to reason, and therefore appeal excl. 
sively to unconditional faith, To the Christian 
by birth, brought up in his religion, this may offer 
no difficulties, but to the professor of Judaism it proves 
an obstacle, to overcoe or remove Which a quite 
peculiar and rare cast and direction of mind are certainly 
requisite. How can the Jew turn from the older to the 
younger religion when thereby he would be obliged to 
renounce or surrender all customary trains of thought ¢ 
when he would be under the necessity of exchanging tue 


impressions stamped upon his mind, iu harmony with his 
reason and heart, for others quite in opposition to the for- 
mer, and which could only proceed from sentinents quite 
alien to him ? The effect, therefore, produced on Jews by | 
missionaries’ discourses and writings was the minimum, un- 
less accompanied by other motives. This is a fact so fully 
acknowledged by the Christian world that, we need not dwell 
upon it any longer, although there are still blind fanatics 


who as in times of yore, continue to charge the Jews with 


hard-heartedness ; while the simple consideration of the 


nature of things show that success was impossible. 
{To be continued.) 


- 


JEWISH POETS IN SPAIN DURING THE 
DARK. AGES. | 
Tbe Hebrew poetry written in Spain during this 
gloomy period of their history, shows also their literary 
taste. Although the modern poetry of the Israelites 
during their dispersion is no mure to be compared with 
the sacred poetry of their fathers than a fruit dzied or 
artificially preserved through the wintercanrivalt! esame 
fruit in summer, freshly gathered from the tree ; yet this 
school of Liebrew poetry, flourishing during five ceutu- 
ries in Spain, forms a striking feature in the modern 
history of the Jews. In beauty an:} elevation of style, 


! it certainly deserves the preference over any contempo. 


rary efforts made by the Frenchaor Italians, and its 
celebrity has continued undiminished, in spite of the 
masterpieces of Hebrew poetry whicl have arisen in 
our time from Germany. | 
Mentioning the names of distinguished writers, the 
author of “ Israel and the Gentiles ” observes :— 

Rabbi Isaac ben Jehudah ben Giath was one of the 
most distinguished Hebrew poets in Spain. He gained 
repute alsc as a philosopher, physiologist, and astro. 
nomer, according to the measire of light which had 
been thrown on these sciences at that period. Asa 
poet, he is admired for bis striking and well turned sen- 
tences, and his exquisite taste in the use of language ; 
but, on the other hand, his style is thought too higtly 
finsisheJ, and too much laden with scientific ornament, 
which has caused it to be compared to the Alexandrian 
school of Greek poetry. His critics have, however, 
joined in praising his penitent:al hymns, found in the 
liturgies of many synagogues for the services during the 
month that precedes the New Yecr, He composed also 
hymns for the Feast of Passover and the great Day of 
Atonement, with a poetical paraphrase of the Biblical 
narrative of Elijat’s prayers on Mount Carmel. 

Rabbi Samuel ben Jehudah Gebirol is unanimously 
allowed to have excelled all the other Jewish poets of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. Born in 1031, either 
at Malaga or Saragossa, where he afterwards resided, 
his life was as short as his talents were brilliant and his 
end tragical. His death is said to have been caused by 
the sanguivary envy of an Arabian rival in song ; and 
legend states that the young poet was buried by his 
murderer under a fig tree, which produced in conse- 
quence so great an abundance of fruit, of such exquisite 
flavonr, as to attract the attention of the calipb, and to 
lead to the discovery of the body, and a detection of the 
crime which had been committed. The poet Gebirol is 
only known to as by h's writings, which show him to 
bea man of deep feeling, great poetical talent, and 
extensive Jearning. His first work reminds us of the 
saying of a great poet of our own days: “ It matters 
little to the true poet if it be applauded, or the Achilles 
of Grecian history which moekes his powers.” Gebirol, 
in his nineteenth year, wrote a Hebrew grammar in 


worthy of the highest praise. The following ideas, taken 
from the introduction, may lead us to form some esti« 
mate of the poctical imagination of its author, In thig . 
part of the work the author complains ‘‘ that the siudgy 
of the sacred tongue, honourable above all others, had 
been too long neglected, so that by a multitude of 
his brethren the words of the prophets were. no longer 
understood.” At this thought the consciousness of 
his youth neither could nor should resteain him. A 


voice cried within him, ‘‘ Gird thyself for the work, for 
God will help thee! Say not, I am too young; the 
crown is not exclusively reserved for old age.” Hoa will 
make use of poetry to render this labour attractive to 
the eyes, like a garden of flowers; for his hope was 
great that that language might again be studied, in 
which the inhabitants of heaven sing the praises of Him 
who clot'\es Himself with light as with a garment—this | 
language, formerly spoken upon earth by all men, before 
the foolish ones were scattered and their speech con. 
founded—this langaage became the inheritance of God's 
people under the tyranny of Egypt—io this language 
the law of God was promulgated, and the prophets 
brought healing balm to the afflicted nation 
they were jealcus, like Nehemiah (xiii 23-25), for 
the purity of the language of Israel. He then expresses 
his indignation that the mistress should have been ree 
duced to the state of the servant, and the lawful wife 
to that of the concubine. The poetical talents of Gebirol 
were exercised on many different sob ects—!:ymns, ele- 
gies, confessions of sin, description of the future, &c, 
In all these we find an echo of the poetry of his ances. 
tors. The Kether Malchut,” (Royal Crown,) is looked 
upon as his master—piece—a poem which the pious 
Israelite recites during the night passed in watching; 
and prayer before the great Day of Atonement. This 
Poem, in honorjof the goodaess and power of Gd, after 
a brilliant introduction, contains first a description of 
the universe, rich in details, which gives us mach inte- 
resting information on the ideas held by the Taimudists 
concerning the laws of creation ; then follow praises of 
the greatness and wisdom of God, as manifested in tha 
construction of the human tody; he then dwells, with 
equal richness of language and poetry, on the nothing- 
ness and misery of human nature, and the necessity of 
humiliation before God on account of sins. The whole 
closes with a prayer for the temporal and eternal preser- 
vation of Israv], their restoration to their country, and 
the building of their sanctuary ; and this is followed by 
a magnificent doxology. | 


He would 


And of Yehuda Halevi it is said : 

From these we learn to appreciate him, not as the 
prince of poets only, but as one of the most interesting 
characters we meet with in the history of modern Juda- 
ism. The master-feeling which accompanied him 
throuh. life, and which gave a peculiar turn to his 
mental efforts, was a strong affecticn for the spot where 
the temple of Jeiiovah once stood, and this feeling per- 
vaded the whole of his poetry. Le eventually under- 
took a journey to Palestine, <nd, according to his 
biographers, reached the threshold of Jernsalem, but 
died before entering ite gates, being trampled down, as 
tradition tells, by the horse of an Arabian Mos!em while 
he was chanting an elegy on the misfortune of Judah 
and Jerusalem before one of the gates of that city, 


‘More modern biographers have classed this tae among 


the Jewish legends cf the middle ages, and give as their 
opinion that he died during a stay in Egypt, while on 
his way to Jerusalem. It is, at all events, certain that 
he never entered the city, the object of his affections, 
and this gives a still more tonching interest to the 
account he himseif gives of the emotions of his heart 
from the time be formed a resolution to accomplish his 
vow of pilgrimage. He expresses with much feeling 
the yearning of his soul towards the land of his fathers 
in the following lines: | 


In the west is my boy, while my heart is in the east ; 
What has long been the joy of my hope, now becomes a 
lengthened torment. 

Ah, shall I ever obtain what my soul has so long desired ! 

I, who live among Ishmac§ while Edom possesses Zion ! 
What is Spain to me, with her blue sky and her bright fame, 
In comparison with a little dust of the temple which is trodden 
under foot by the Gentiles! 


A friend of Halevi, also a poet, tried by a poetical 
epistle to dissuade him from tbis perilous enterprise. 
He answered by a poem, in which lhe complains “ that 
the graceful verses of the letter he had received con- 
cealed daggers to wound him, and that thorns were hid 
beneath the softness of its fine expressions.” For 
further satisfaction he refers him to those of their fathers 
who had journeyed in that countiy which had received 
the immediate revelation of God, and His heralds the — 
prophets. He ends by exhorting his cool adviser against 
that Greek wisdom whica had always been inimical to 
any depth of religious feeling, and which must ever 
continue incompatible with the foundations of Judaism. 
Other poems of Halevi are dated after the time when 
he really began his journey. When at sea he called to 
mind with cffection all the members of his family—his 
brothers, sisters, daughters, also the synagogue of his 
country and the place he had filled in it; yet still the 
longing desire to behold the land of the altar and of the 
ark of God remained uppermost in his mind. “If he 
can but accomplish his vow, the sight of jackals and 
liyenas would be rather welcome than terrible to him, 
and the roaring of the lion a more pleasing music than 
the bleating of flocks.” His last poetry was written in 
Egypt, where this celebrated writer received a honour- 
able and hospitable welcome. | 


Free Hosprran, DevonsHIRE-SQUARE, 


Ciry.-—The aggregate number of patients relieved durirg 


the week ending Sept, 16th, was—medical, 920;  sur- 
gical, 718; total, 1638; of which 682 were new cases. 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


SIMPHEROPOL AND THE KARAITE JEWS. 


A doub!e interest attaches to the Russian province 
Tauris. It is the seat of the present memorable contest 
between the champions of civilization and the vanguard 
of despotism. Baron Huxthausen, whose able work 
* Russia beyond the Caucasus” made a quite a sensa- 
tion amorg the literati o' Great Britain, bas noticed the 
existence of the Karai'es in a previous work published 
by him in the German language, entitled “ Studien die 
innern Zustaende Russlands.” We furnish a few extracts 
which will be feund interesting : 

“*‘ Simpheropol, the capital of Tauris, is situated on 
the bonniary line between the mountains of the Crimea 
and the steppe. On the south side a charming country 
is epread out before the eyes of the traveller—hilis, rocks, 
deils, intersected by splendid gardens, and over and 
above this 4 beautiful river. Such is the sight hich 
meets the gaze. ‘lothe ncrthas far as you can see 
stretches the steppe. ‘The town consists of the old Tar- 
tar city and the modern part built by the Russians, 
The former bas a wretched appearance. The white 
mosque, from which the town takes the name of Aki 
Metschet (in Black’s Atlas this name is given to a town 
some distance to the northwest of Simpheropol), is only 
a second rate building with a pretty minaret, Nothing 
is so cunous as the large market held bere every Frilay 
and Saturday. Inthe front rank you see long files of 
camels and buffaloes yoked to two-wheeled arabas ; next 
to these German horses and vehicles, which the worthy 
Suabians drive to this place. Inthe market one hears 
a dozen languages, which cross one another in every 
sense, ‘Tartare, Russians, Armenians, Greeks, Jews, 
Germans, Bohemians— men, women, and children—~a]] 
talk, jabber, and swear, each striving to outdo his neigh- 
bour. ‘The sellers puff their wares—apples, nuts, melons, 
different kinds df meats cooked and uncooked, large 
boiling cauldrons full of mutton, which is sold, distribu. 
ted, and eaten on the spot, very pretty spec mens of 
leather-work, and clothes ready-made to suit persons of 
all nations. In the midst, inthe confased clatter of the 
market, you can distinguish tne plaintive notes of the 
balaleika, the strinns of which are being tortured in a 
neighbouring cafe | y a travelling musician, who is ac- 
companied by @ tambourine and a wild Bohemian gong. 
In short, in this market, east and west are mixed Op in. 
one chaotic mass, to form a jast idea of which it is ne 
cessary to have seen it. Simpheropol contains nearly 
9,000 inhabitants, 5,500 Tartars,1,800 Russians, 1 000 
Bohemians ; the residue is made up of Germans, Arme. 
nians, Greeks, Bulgarians, and Jews, 

‘From Simpheropol to Bakshiserai the road traverses 
beautiful dells, laid oat in gardens, fields, and meadows. 
In every direction small streams descend from the height: 
and water the vailey. Everywhere men and women 
were occupied in raising dams, removing obstacles 
which obstructed the course of tbe water, which they 
condneted tothe dry spots. It is an extraordinary 
thing that the Tartars, in works of this kind, measure 
everything by theireye, which circumstance, however, 
does not prevent their work from being executed quite 
accurately. ‘Towards evening we reached Bakshicerai, 
On the right of a large squara, and separated from the 
town. by a ditch and a drawbridge, stands the castle of 
the ancient khans of Tartary and the Crimea. 

‘We got lodging in the castle. A great part of the 
night we spent in the spacious gardens which surrounded 
the manor. Splendid trees—cypresses, poplars, espaliers 
of vine and ivy—make it a fairy dwelling. The moon 
cast a silvery light over the old fountains, the murmui 
of wh‘ch a!one broke the stiliness of the night—a_per- 
fumed breeze shook the trees, which waved over the 
‘tombs of the Tartar kings, buried parily in the garden, 
prrtly in an open square. Lach tomb was surmounted 
by a plain column. Such is all that remains of the chiefs 
of those hordes at whose name the rniverseoncetrembled, 
In the middle of the etijl night the muezzio from the top 
of the neighbouring minaret summoned the faithful to 
prayer. The sad and solemn effect of this sound, wak- 
ing up with a start the echoes of the garden, it is impos- 
sible to imagine.” — Eiude II., 342, 

Some interesting ubservations follow on the Karaim, 
a sect of Jews about whose origin there are two opinions, 
one, that they are descendants of the tribe of Judah who 
never returned from Babylon ; the other, that they are 
descended from the ten tribes. The former is the account 
they give of themselves, ‘Their origin dates befere the 
Talmud, which they do not receive, andthey say that 
the descendants of the ten tribes are to be found in China 
and Eastern Asia. These latter arz, no doubt, the chief 

instigators of the insurrection, the reports of which have 
been recently overshadowed by the more important 
events in the Crimea. There are abuut six thousand of 
these Kareim in Russia, who are found chiefly in the 
of Cherson, Tavris, Voihynia, Wilna, 
owno, aud the Cancasus. In the Crimea they possess 
large orchards and vineyards, fields and farms. From 
documents in the possession of the Historical Society at 
Odessa, it is evident that the Karaim already occupied 
tbe Crimea in the eighth century, and had at that time 
arrived at a high degree of civilization. Among the 
many m:nucecripts which, with fifty eight inscrioticns are 
preserved at Odessa, there are several manuscripts of the 
Bible, and parts of it, the readings of which are said to 
differ in some inyportant respects from the received very 
sions. Among them is a copy of the Massorab, of ancient 
date, obtained by Haxthausen, from the Karaim Theodo- 
sia, and deposited by him in the Royal Libracy. 

The Old Testament by the Karaim is arranged diff-~ 
rently from the Vulgate, and, as will be conjectured 
from what has been already said, wants the Apocrypha, 
but conteins the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, which 
the Karaim are thought to have obtained from Jerusa.em, 

with which city kept up a connection after they 
_ Were carried into captivity. This singular sect is found 
at Tschuft-Kaleb, a village situated on a height above 


- Bakehiserai, at-which latter place they carry on their | 


an 


business. I cannot resist, in @ case of ss much impor. 
tance, though at the risk of your rejecting my lengthy 
communication, giving you One more extract, as I thing 
that you will agree with me, thatarms may aid science 
to enlighten the Cimmerian darkness of the Kast :— 
“Two magnificent manuscripts of the thirteenth century 
contain, besides the Hebrew texts of the Books of 
Moses, the Chaldee version of Onchelus of these same 
dooks. This version will, without doubt, throw light 
oo many difficult passages in the original. A manuscipt 
which was written in Persia in 918, and carried into the 
Crimea in the twelfth or thirteenth century, contains 
the books of the latter prophets, and deserves tu be also 
careiully examined. Philology and paleography will be 
equal gainers by the study of all these scientific treasures. 
They furnish a certain proof that Judaism among the 
Karim or Jews of the Crimea has had a special develop. 
ment in two directions—that o! religion and social life, 
the central point of which was not in Babylon, the 
classic land of Talmudism, but in Persia. It is from 
th's last country that they arrived on the shores of the 
Black Sea, taking their course by the Caucasus. In all 
these manuscripts, in juxtaposition with the text are 
found a number of very curious remarks respecting the 
giver of the manuscript, and the synagogue to whic h 
it was given ; sometimes also allusions to contem- 
poraneous events. In one of these notes, which dates 
from the first half of the tenth century, tention is 
made of the first appearance of the Talmudist Jews in 
the Crimea, which took piace about that time. It is 
| evident from the passage that the Karaim, or Jews of 
the Crimea, had no previous acquaintance with the 
Talmud, that no tradition then extant among them 
mentioned that they had separated themselves from the 
.Talmoud or lived in a state of hostility with it, but that 
they had always held strictly to the text of the Bible, 
as their brethren in Central Asia, China and Thibet yer 
do. The author expresses, without any feeling of 
hostility, his astonishment and scruples with regard to ) 
the doctrine, (the Talmad), and recommends it to the 
justice and Wisdom of Providence. Here, then, is an 
irresistible proof of the Karaim of those times, far 
from conside:ing themselves as a sect which had sepa- 
rated from tle rest of the Jews, remained altogether | 
Jews both in their sentiments and character, ard, proud 
of having preserved among themselves the old Jewish | 
religion in all its purity, on the contrary looked upon 
the ‘Lalmudists as apostates,”—(Etude IT., 353, 354). 


TO Brotuga 
Davip Moss.—Last nigh* the brethrea of St. George’s Louie 
inet according to a call frem the Right Worshipful'Master in 
anemergency meeting in honour of brother David Moss. 
The emergency meeting having been called kK, W. M. Irwin 
addressed brother David Moss ina few ‘words expressive of 
the regret the Lodge feltat the departure of their truly es- 
teemed friend and brother Davis Moss, Esq., and expressive 
of their warmth of attachment for him. He then tread 
Extractfrom the minutes of a meeting of St. Gecrze’s Lodge, 
No. 19, A. F.and A. M., Montreal, held on the 15th Aug. 
1865. On motion of R. W. Brother A. A Stevenson, seconded 
by M. W, Brother A. Bernard, it was unanimously reso!ved 
that the members of St. George’s Lodge have learned with 
deep regret that Brother D.vid Moss is about to leave this 
Province with a@ view of taking up his residence in Europe. 
That Brother Moss having occupied the position of Treasurer 
of this Lodge for the Ilemg period of sixteen years, the bre- 
thren avail themselves of this last meeting previous to his 
departure, to convey to him their cordial thanks for the valu- 
able services he had rendered to the Lodge, and to assure him 
of their earnest, frate:nal solicitude for his future prosperity 
and welware. That in order to mark the high appreciation 
entertained by this Lodge or his many excellent qualities as 
@ man aud a mason, his name be now placed upon the list 
of honorary members. That a copy of the foregoing resola- 
tions be suitably engrossed and presented to Broiher Moss, 
Signed, Robert Irwin, W.M.—W.. Mackenze, Secretary. 
To this the seal of the St. George’s Lodge was affixed. 
The resolutions were beautifully illuminated on parchment by 
Mr. Goldscheider. Brother Moss in most. feeling terms, re- 
turned thanks for this honour The Lodge having been 
called from labour to refreshment, brother Bernard was 
called to preside, and after partaking of the refreshment pro- 
vided by the committee he proceeded to drink the usual loyal 
and patriotic toasts. He paid to their brother David Moss, 
the tribute so justly due to him as a member of the Lodye 
during the time both of their prosperity and adversity, ad- 
verting to the charge brought against him (the chairman) by 
the Grapd Lodge of Eng and of having retained fur the 
benefit of the St. George’s Lodge funds justly belonging to 
the Mother Lodge in England. Brother Vavid Moss could 
not help saying iu allusion to this charge that it was totally 
unfounded, Brother Bernard had acted during the time with 
which he had been connected with the Fraternity, which had 
been sometime after he (Brother Moss) had been connected 
With it, in @ most straightforward and honourable manner, 
He had been one of the leading members connected with the 
fraternity, and to him Canada had been indebted for the Pos- 
Session ot a Grand Lodge. ‘This was the first time, long :g§ he 
had been connected with this Society, that they had been 
called together for such an occasion and he felt it all the more. 
He should carry the remembrance of it with him as long as he 
lived. A number of toasts were proposed and a very happy 
evening was spent, the meeting having broken up at high 
twelve with mingled feelings of happiness and regret, Hap. 
piness at the enjoyment they had had together, regret at part 
ing with so true a triend, so faithfui a brother as Brother Moss. 
—Montreat Herarp, Aug. 24th. 


Tue IMacinatioN.—The faculty of imagination is the 
great spring of human activity, and the principal source 
of human improvement. As it delights in presenting 
to the mind scenes and characters more perfect than those 
with which we are acquainted, it prevents us from ever 
being cowpletely satisfied with our present condition, 
or with our past attainments ; and engages us continually 
in the pursuitofsome untried enjoyment, orof some 
idea! exceilence. ilence the ardour of the selfish to 
better their fortunes, and to add to their personal 
accomplishments; and hence the zeal of the patriot and 


of the human race. Destroy this faculty, and the condition 


the philosopher to advance the virtue and the happioess | 


CHARLEMAGNE AND THE Jew Isaac, nts AMBASSADOR. 


—It is jusvly asserted that the Jews were highly favored 
by Charlemsgne, and in order to confirm this, we need 
not but recall the fact that at that time the laymen, and 
even many of the clergy, were unable to read or. write; 
that even at tae royal cotirts this science was considered 
a curiosity, anda century later kings learned to write 
with great difficulty. Considering an ignorance so uni- 
versal it is not at{a}l astonishing that in cases designed 
to be kept secret from the clergy, the princes sought 
the aid of the Jews, And from these very facts we can 
readily perceive why Charles the Great added to the 
embassy which he sent to Haran al Raschid, the Caliph 
of Bagdad, a Jew, named Isaac ; who, by reason of his 
ability to negotiete with an oriental monarch, was best 
qualified for the position. ‘The success which attended 
this embassy was owing mainly tothe appointment of 
Isaac, the Jew, the whole responsibility having devolved 
upon him by reason of the unforeseen death of the counts 
Lanfred aod Sigismund, who expired on the way, After 
the lapze of three or four years, Isaac returned, accom— 
panied by a Persian embassy, who were joined in Egypt 
by an ambassadoriai deputation from that Court also. 
He brought splendid gifts for the Emperor, among 
which were sn extraordinary large elephant, several 
monkeys, a watch and various garments. These he 
took to Aix-la-Chapelle, where the king then resided. 
This trip the Jew also made alone; his boat, on board 
of which were the presents, having been separated from 
the others daring the storm. His comrades had 
already arrived at Pisa, when the emperor, on his 
return from Rome sojourned in Pavia, and they received 
the first audience in the camp near Perceili, whilst 
Isaac was still being tossed on the waves. Six months 
later Issac came to Portovenere, whence he proceeded to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. appears that the successful resalt 
of his mission afforded the Emperor great satisfaction, 
for Charles sent him back again with the Persian em- 
bassy. From this we may well infer that Charlemagne, 
who fought against Paganism, did no? molest the Jews, 
nor among the many laws which he deemed necessary 
fo- the abolition of Pagan usages and customs, do we 
find imposing res'rictions upon Judaism, or the practice 
of its religious rites.—//ebrew Leader. 


‘Mount Cents TunNeLLinc.—In reference to the Mont 
Cenis railway and tunnelling by means of steam instru- 
ments armed with teeth, or punching apparatus, the fol- 
lowing curious Scriptural passages are quoted by Mr. 
James Bruce:—‘* Behold, I will make thee a new sharp 
threshiog instrument, baving teeth: thou shalt thresh the 
mountains, and beat them small, and shalt make the hills 
as chaff.” ([sa. xli. 15). These engineering arts, he 
thinks, must be ascribed to man’s inspiraticn by the Divine 
Spirit, who ‘* doth instruct him to discretion, and doth 
teach him ;” for it is said, ‘ This a'so cometh forth from 
the Lord of Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel, and 
excellent in working.” (Isa. xxviii. 26.) . 


gue Trine or Smtrox.—(Die Israeliten za Mekka: von 
David’s Zeit bis ins funfte Jahrhundert unsrer Zeitrechnung. 
Von Dr. R. Dozy, Aus dem Hollandischen ubersetzt p— 
Professor Dozy, the learned Orientalist at Leyden, attempts 
the solation of a problem which has frequently dceupied 
Biblical critics—What became of the tribe of Simeon? It 
has been generally remarked that .this tribe disappears 
entirely from the later Jewish history, and it mast sfrike every 
one that, although the geographical si'uation of its territory 
must have caused it to have followed Jadah in the partition of 
Solomon’s kingdom, it is never mentioned along with Jadah 
and Benjamin. In the first book of Chronicles, however 
(iv, 24—43) mention is made of an emigration of the Sim. 
eonites, and of their conquest of a Hamite tribe at a place 
calle] Gedor. According to our version and the general 
opinion, this event took place in the reiga of Ilezekiah. 
Professoe Dozy, however, interprets the original tome.in no 
more than that the documents from which it is derived were 
committed to writing at that period. He calls attention to 
the fact that the Simeonites are stited by the Chronicler to 
have been in occupation of numerous towns uatil the time of 
David, and he infers, plausibly enough, that the period of 
their relinquishing possession was that of their emigration, 
Mention is also made in the same connection of the Amalek- 
ites, who are not otherwise to be traced after the time of 
David. Having thas determined the period of the event, the 
professor endeavours to fix the locality. According to our 
version, and many others, the Simeonites “smote their tents, 
and the habitations that were found there; but, to say no- 
thing of the obvious tautology, this is neither the reading of 
the Eebrew nor of the Septuagint, both of which have “the 
Minwans that were found there.” These were undoubtedly ap 
Arab people, and the alteration Was made because they were 
supposed to have been tno far south to be the victims of a 
Jewi-h incursion, The Professor, however, refuses to take 
this for granted, and contends with great ingenuity that the 
place referred to was no other than Mecca. His arguments 
are chiefly philological. He points out, for example, that the 
Arab writers allude to the arrival of immigrants, whom they 
denote by a term evidently cerived from the Hebrew; 
that this word is the same at botsom with Hagar, the 
mythical ancestress of the race, that one of the Simeo- 
nite princes is called Ishmael (Jesimiel in our ver- 
sion), aud that the derivation of the Arabic word for circume 
cision shows that the rite was borrowed from the Jews. It is 
for philologists to determine the force of these arguments, bus 
none can be insensible to the auther’s singular ingenuity, and 
the fascination attendant upon this seeming reconstruction of 
a picturesque history from the most scanty materials. Should 


his hypothesis be admitted, itmay be found to suggest some | 


explanation of the Arabian elemeut which has so greatly 
perplexed commentators in the Book of Job.—Isaan.ire. 


Hottoway’s Pitis.—To tue Rescve.— 
Disease with all its dangers, troubles, and tribalations may 
be conquered and casi out by the use of these reliable re- 
medies, which cleanse the blood, strengthen the nerves, 
and regulate disordered action, @ne example will suffice, 
one case represents many A lady writes—* I bave de. 
rived the greatest possibly relief from your O1atmect and 


Pills. I was long afflicted with ulcerated mouth ant gums 


and angry spots all over my body . . - Im curing alt 
these maladies_your remedies acted lixe a charm, and {, io 
common with) so many pocr safferers, shall ever fee! grates 


ful for my restoration to health, after expending so mach 
of man will become as stationary as that of the brutes, j out of my very limited means uselessly ou doctors.” 4 
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weekly. 127,123 have received the benefits of the charity since its 


moan 
JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIFFUSION OF ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGES, 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

MORROW (Saturday) the 23rd Sept, the Rev. H. L. 
HARRIS will Deliver « Discourse at the JEWS’ INFANT 
SCHOOL, Commercial-street, Whitechapel, Half-past One 
e’rlock precisely. Afternoon Service at One. 


WESTMINSTER JEWS FREE SCHOOL. 
ANTED, a COLLECTOR for the Institution 
For particulars apply to the undersigned. 

WIS LAZARUS, Secretery, 
55, Greek-street, Scho, 


OUTHWARK JEWISH BOYS’ SCHOOL (on no 
minal payment), 21, Bath-street, London road, Established 
17—,857. Mr. H. Harris begs respectfully to thank the folluw- 
ing ladies and gentlemen for their subscriptions and donations 
on dehalf of the above school; 


roness Meyer de Rothecbild. Mrs, J. Mayer. 
ome L. de Rothschild. Mrs, Simon Joseph. 
Mrs. Z. Woolf. Mrs. E. Cohen. 
ex ae Notnschild. 
Dr. Ad'er. | ron L, ce 
Mr A. Mr. M. Cohen | 
Mr. H. A. Cohen. Mr. H. L. Cohen. 
Mr. J. A. Cohen. | Mr. S. Joseph 
Mr. E. A. Cohen. Mr. J.J 
Mr. 8. A. Cohen. Mr. M. 8. Joseph. 
Mr. M, Mier. Mr. B. Meyers. 
Mr. N. Brobnstien. Mr. L. Levy. 
Mr. M, Harris. Mr. A. Harris. 
Mr. M. Jacobs Mr. 8S. Bennett. 
Mr. 8. Myers. Mr. J, Nathan. 


The bovs assemble every Sanbath in the synagogne an hour | 
prior to AMID to read the portion of Scripture and to receive 
religious iustruction. 


HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 
New BripGe street, BLackratars. 
HE Committee most earnestly ask for ASSISTANCE 
towards the expense of relieving nearly },000 afflictec persons 


establishment in 1841. Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and 
Co., Lombard-street. 


GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon Secretary. 
ALFRED 8. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
DEVONSHIRE-SQUARE, Bisuopscats, N.E. 
‘HE only Hospital in the City where SPECIAL PRO- 
VISION is made for the Sick Poor of the JEWISH 
C ommunity. 
Centributions are earnestly solicited. Bankers. — Messrs. 
Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 62, Lombard-street, F.C. 
GEO. CROXTON, Secretary. 
NETHERLANDS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12, Crry. 
4 -RE INSURANCES granted on every description of 
property. Respectable foreigners readily insured. C aims 
iberaliy and promptly settled. Sub-agent, Mr. B. M. Polack, 
No. 222, Whitechapel-road. . ANTON HERWEY, Manager 
O the HEBREW PERSUASION.—The QUEEN'S CON. 
CERT: ROOMS, Uanover-square-—These magnificent 
rooms may be ENGAGED for the MARRIAGE CELEBRA- 
TIONS of the Jews. The kitchen has been newly fitted up with 
an improved cooking apparatus, and every requisite for the supply 
of 500 persons. For terms and other particulars apply to Mr. 


Fish, at the Rooms, No. 4, Hanover-square, W.—By order of the 
Proprietor, Robert Cocks. 


Tue 1s Lonpon. 


PRIN WIAD 
By Sanction of the Rev, Dr. N. M. Adler. 


THR JE. 


H CHRONICLE. 


CIVIL SERVICE.tas 


ANDIDATES PREPARED for EXAMINATION§f{in 
C the ARABIC and HINDUSTANI LANGUAGES, 


R 
Dr, L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., 


| Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal Coliege ot ' 


ecep ors. 

46 and 48, BUCKINGHAM PLACE, BRIGHTON. 
The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, the 24th of October. 
NO extra charge to Resident Pupils for instruction in the French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, Arabic, ‘1 urkish, Persian, and Hindu- 


stani languages. 


LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL. pre 
RS. ESSINGER receives a select numer of Young Ladies 
to Educate on the plan of private home tuition. Terms— 
Forty guineas per annum, Hebrew and French inclusive. German, 
Italian, Drawing, Music, Singiny, Dancing and Calesthenics, on 
the usualterm’. A Resident French Governess. 
Shrubbery Villas, Lower Edmonton. __ 


BRIGHTON 
REMINGTON HOUSE, 1, Powis-squart, Bricuton. 

YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
TERMS INCLUS:VE. 
French and German Resident Governesses, professors for the 

varions branches of study. 
HE MISS%S COHEN have taken a house at Brighton, in 
order that the pupils entrusted to their care may have the advan- 
tages of a sea-side residence. Applicativns and letters for terms, 
ac., to be addressed as above, 


VAVENDISH HOUSE COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
U d Col f Precepto 
Incorporated with the Royal College of Preceptors, 
Paixcipat.—Ma_J, H. COHEN. 
ResipDENT TuTors. 
Head English and Classical Master .... Mr. J. Chisholm, 
Government Certificated Teacher (late Head Master of 
National Schools, Lowick, Northumberland). 
Secon¢ English Assistant Master ...... Mr. J. Reader 
Queen’s Scholar (late second Master of St. Peter's 
National Schools, Bayswater.) 
(Assisted by a pupil teacher). 
Visitinc TuTonrs 


(Profess r of German Literature at King’s College, Can- 
terbury). 


(Of the South Kensington department of Scienre and Art.) 
Bookkeeping... Mt, A. P. Southee. 


Music Mr. T. Pite er. 
be Mr. W. H. Walton. 


p.m, 

Gallery and objegf lessons on Mondays and Thursdays at 3 p.m. 
Parents are invited to inspect the establishment, and to visit the 
school during the hours of study, 

The domestic arrangements are under the immediate and vigilant 
superintendence of Mrs, J. H. Cohen, assisted by an efficient 
wardrobe keeper. | 

Day and partial boarders are admitted, No notice required pre- 
vious to the removal of a pupil. 


. Biblical and eto instruction on Sundays,. from 10 a.m, to 
2 


Prit.cipal. 


RAMSGATE. 
HE Rev. ISAAC H. MYERS has VACANCIES for 
TWO First-class PUPILS. 


— 


MILTON HOUSE, 


VALLENTINE, 7, Duxe-street, AupGats, and No. 

» Stoney-lane, and also at P. Vallentine, 34, Alfred-street, 
edford-square, W. C., respectfully informs the Jewish public 
that he has received a parcel of choice D'S (Citrons), Genoa 


and Corfu, Green 0°25 (Palms), which he is enabled to sell at 
astonishing Low Prices, Finest D°D7, in London. May be had 
she corvion without euy exten change. 


IX TERS to the Arcnpisnorp or CANTERBURY, 
on the Jnexpediency and Futility of any Attempt to Con- 
vert the Jews to the Chris:ian Faith in the way and manner 
hitherto practised; being a general discussion of the whole Jewish 
question. Ke. Ly the late Rev. JOHN OXLEE, 5’}. 
Price, Seven Shillings, 


Just published, in a neat volume, cloth gilt, price 2s. 
HE DKEAM OF A LIFE; An Allegory. By ELLEN 
PYKE, joint Authoress of the “Scrivture History arranged 
r Jewish Schools.” To be obtained of the Publisher, P, Vallen- 


tine, 34, Alfred-street, Bedford square, W.C.: or of the Authoress, 
52, Great Preseott-street. 


Just ublished, suitable for a Gift Book. 
Jit KING’S PHYSICIAN, and other Tales. One Volume, 


Fancy Cloth, Price 5s. to Subscribers ; Non-Subscribers, 7s. 

; by Mrs. LEVETUS (Late Miss Celia Moss,) one of the 
Authoresses «fthe ‘*Romance and tales from Jewish History,’ 
“ Borly Efforts,” &c,&c Tobe had only of the Authoress, 68 


Kent-s reet. Birmingham. 


SOLOMON, HEBREW BOOKSELLER and PUB. 
LISHER, 37, Duke-street,, Aldgate, C.—Attention is 
directed to the TOWN ? “IND, PORTABLE EDI- 
1\ON OF THE FESTIVAL PRAYERS, in Hebrew and Englisb, 
being much less in size than any yet published; as also to his 
newly-published edition of the Sabbath and Daily Prayers, uniform 
with the Festival Prayers, the first volume containing the Friday 
erening and Sabbath Service; the second volume containing the 
Prayers for the Week Days; including those of the intermediate 
days of the Festivals, and Orns. 

PENTATEUCH and HAPHTAROTG, in Hebrew and 
Engl'sh, in five volumes: nd the portable edition of the Sabbath 
on Daily Prayers. The . to works complete, 22s. 

Price six perce (published by permission), Second and Enlarged 


- Edition of the CATECHISM OF RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 


INSTRUCTION FOR CHILDREN OF THE HEBREW 
FAITH. A liberal allowance will be made to purchasers of 100 
eonies.—Prayer-Books of every description. Silk and, Lama 
of very superior 


| TO THE BENEVOLENT. 

N the 16th ultimo, while pursuing his calling, a poor man, 
JACOB YOUNKMAN, a hawker, at Hartlepool, acci- 
dentally stepping on an imperfect grating, fell, and was so fright- 
fully injured that, after lingering in the most agonising state for a 
fortnight, died, leaving a widow (far advanced in pregnancy ), and 
three small children entirely unprovided for. It is hoped that 
a sufficient sum will be collected to enable the poor woman (after 
her confinement) to commence a little business. It is further 
hoped that at this season of charity, when the heart of every Jew 
is moved to alleviate distress, this Appeal will not be made in 

vain. 
wi be gladly by Mr. A. Nathan, East 
artiepoot; Asher Green, 19, Scarbrough- ion ; 
and at the Jewish Chronicle office 


Amount collected hy Mr. Jacob Gallenski and Mr. J 
Sunderland, £6 9s 6d. . r. Joseph Harris, 


U-~Ti ALIA,—CONSIGNMENTS.—The Undersigned is 


repared to make liberal CASH ADVANCES on Good 
to his correspondents im the Australian 


Agencies undertaken. 


J. LAZARUS, 27, Finshury Pavement, F.C. 


May Prace, Gravesenp. 
ESSRS. BARCZINSKY beg to inform their friends that 
in the course of the present vacation (till the middie of 
October) letters may be addressed to them, care of Miss Benza- 
quen, 15, Montagu-place, Russellesquare, 
MAY HOUSE, 
May Puiace, GRAVESEND. 
\ RS. BARCZINSKY begs to request her friends that 


during the ensuing Vacation all communications may be for- 


warded, care of Miss Benzaquen, 15, Montague-place, Russell- 


square,’ 


Parents and Guardians—-JEWISH INSTITUTE for 

| YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Madam RECKEN- 
DORF. Pupils are received in this Establishment on moderate 
terms, where they find the comforts of a home combined with the 
advantages of a sound education. The course of instruction 
comprises the modern languages with all the required accomplish- 
ments, The house is commodious and the climate noted for its 
salubrity. Terms £40 perannum. Refererces on ap):lication. 


JEWISH COMMERCIAL INSTITULION, BRUSSELS. 
89 & 40, CHaussee 
Principal — Professor L. KAHN. 

\HIS Establishment, which has been founded only two 
‘| years, has obtained a brilliant reputation, owing to the solid 
instruction imparted and the attention paid to the pupils, Instruc- 
tion includes a religious education upon a solid basis; the English, 
French, and German languages, Commercial Correspondence 
Bookkeeping, Mathematics, Geography, General History, Natur 
Science, Political Economy, Writing, Drawing, &c. 

References to the Chieti Rabbi, Rev. Dr. Loeb, Brussels; L. 

Lassen, Esq., President of the Consistoire Israelite, of Belgium ; 

J. R. Bisch: ffsheim, Esq., Senateur, Town Councillor, Director of | 
the Banque Nationale, &c. ; J. Oppenheim, Esq., Vice-President, 

Provincial Councillor, &c., Brussels. The highest references is 

England. e 


*DUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG 

GENTLEMEN, at PFUNGSTADT, vear Darmstadt, one 
hour bv rail from Frankfort-on-the Maine. The Chief Rabbi, Rev 
Dr. Adler; and Mr. Mombach, 6, South-street, Finsbury square, 
(who is personally acquainted with the Establishment, and will be 
happy to forward prospectus) have kindly allowed references to 
them, Terms, £30 peraunum, Dr. Joel will arrive in London by 
the latter part of the Tabernacle Holidays to take charge of pupi's. 


ADOLPHUS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR 
CLOTHIER, HABIT 
anp OUTFITTER, 
74, [LEADENBALL Street, City, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his triends and the public gene- 


rally, that his stock for the Autumn and Winter seasons is 
now ready, and consists of every novelty in fabric and design for 


OVERCOATS, 
MORNING COATS, 
WAISTCOATS, TROUSERS, 


AND | 
JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


L. Ado!phus takes this to offer his sincere thanks 
for the lide: al patronage he hes hitherto received, and refers with 
satisfaction to his acknowledged reputation for perfection in cut 
and fit, which, together wih q: ality, style, and moderate charges, 
will, he feels satisfied, ful y maintain his position as a FIRST 
CLASS MERCHANT TAILOR, CLOTHIER, and OUT- 
FITTER 
L. ADOLPHUS, 74, LEaDENuaLt Sereet, Cry. 


WINES. 


A detailed prospectus will be forwarded on application to the | 


PORTED direct from the Midi and Cote d’or, particu'arly | 


(SEPTEMBER 22,136 


nues to give instruction in the Hebrew Language to children 


we 
TUITION.—Mr, PHILIP ABRAHAM conti- 
, oF adults, at his own or the pupil’sresidence. 147, Gower-street, 


W.C, 

R. JOSEPHUS VAN TYN, Hebtew Master at the 
West Metropolitan Jewish Schools, teaches Hebrew, 
French, Dutch, and Writing, either at his'own or the student's 
residence. Boys prepered for their M\¥% 43. Address, 7, Judd 
street, Brunswick-Square, W.C. 

AILY GOVERNESS.—A Younz Lady wishes for a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT for the AFTERNOON, She is com- 


petent to teach English, French, Hebrew, Music, and drawi 
A. M., Post office, Grenville street, Brunswick-square, W.C, 


ANTED, a superior DAILY GOVERNESS to eaucate 

three little girls. German, French, an’ Music indispen- 
sable. Apply personally at The Laurels, Church-street, Stoke 
Newington, either Monday or Tuesday next. 


ANTED, a respectable YOUTH as APPRENTICE to 
the Jewellery and General Faney trade. Apply to Alex. 
Levin, 53 and 54, Ludgate Hill, Birminghim. 


ANTKD in a Gentleman's family, a respecta' le Jewish 
person as COOK. Mast be well recommended. Apply 


eae. 9 till 12 in the morning, at 32, Upper Harley street, Regents 
ar 


ANTED, a good Jewish COOK, where there are only 

two in family, and some assistance given by unler 
housemaid. Apply any morning before twelve, at 53, Clevel ind 
Square, Hyde Park. 


We a SITUATION, by a German,? as HOUSE 


KEEPER in a small, family or lady's maid, or needle 
woman, Address, M.M,, 18, Brunswick-place, Hoxton, N. 


LIFTON GARDENS, Maida-hill.—BUARD and RES[I- 
DENCE for a Gentleman may be had in the house of a private 
family—no lodgers or children, Apply, with name and address, 
A. B. C., Post Office, Gibson-place, Clifton Gardens, 


UO MEKCHANTS, MANUPAC (URERS, ant others. — 
CASH ADVANCE#3 made on Woollen, Manchester, and 
other Invoices, for sa'e in the Home or Colonial markets, or pur- 
chased for iwnmediate Cash, 
S. and 8, Benjamin, 191, Bishonsgate-street, E. C 


\ ESSRS L. BERGE & CU., Gold and SILVER RE 
FINERS, 89, St. John-street, Cl rkenwell, E.C,, give the 
highest possible price for diamonds, gold and silver secondhand 
plate, gold and silver lace, sweep polishings, &» Gold rags barat 
and bought. 
M, CU and Co, CAKPENTE*S, BUILJERS 
A. and DECORATORS, have Removed to 111, Southgate- 
road, De Beauvcir Town, Kingsland. 
Arches, aria-street, Kingsland-road, 
cae Estimates for general repairs. 


HY LOSE YOUR TEETH? when you can have them 
successfully treated without pain. If decayed have them 
permanently stopped with Aaronson’s Patent Stopping, guaran- 
teed to last a lifetime; if loose, fastened; if discoloured or covered 
with tartar, they can be restored to the r original state without 
injuring them: it you have lost them, you can have them replaced 
in the greatest perfection, not to be surpassed for beauty, restoring 
the powers of mastication and articulation. Price 5s. a tooth. 

Mr. A. AARONSON, L.M.R.C.S,, Surgeon Dentist, 774 
Wuirecaaret Roap. Consultations Deformities and 
irregularities in the teeth of Chillren par'icularly attended to. 

An Apprentice Wanted. 


AA RS. 5. SILVER and SON, COOKS and CUNFEC- 
ivi TIONERS, No. 39, Middlesex-street, Aldgate.—All kinds 
of French, Italian, and German Pastry and Confectionery, Wed- 
ding Dinners, Breakfasts, Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties 
supplied in the first-class Foreign or English style. Ices, Jellies, 
or Blane-manges, On all public occasions, weddings and private 


_parties, the greatest satisfaction has been expressed at the manner 


in Which Mrs 8S. and Son have served the entertainments. All 
kinds of Confectionery and Cakes manufactured on Mrs, Silvet and 
Son's own prem‘s 2s, Lone to equal taem, 

N te Gravel-lans 


AMSGATE.—PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, No. 2 
Goldsmid-place (entrance by Albion-place, Lloyd’s House)’ 
facing the sea, and opposite the Chatham and Dover Railway’ 
Every comfort and accommodation at moderate prices. ‘lable 


d’H6te every day at 2 o'clock, Luncheons always ready; din- 
ners sent to order. 


WIESBADEN, NASSAU. 
OLOGNE HOTEL and BATH HOUSE. Proprietor A 
SABEL. This Hotel,close to the Cursaal and the Burmens, 


with garden attached, contains about 70 well furnished rooms, 


and 30 comfortable bathings cabinets. Highly recommendedb y 
English families. Charges moderate. Table d’Héteand Dinner 


la carte (7wrp) Wines of first quality. 


15, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL-SQUARE, W.C.. 
\ IisS BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARVING 
ESTABLISH MENT. 
Weddings and Private Dinner Parties, 
Vacancies for a few Resideut Boarders] 
Drawing-room Apartments to Let. 
Table d’Héte at six o'clock. 


RS. ATKUYTEL’S (late Miss Benzaquen) 
PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
? 10, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE. 
Board and Residence upon moderate terms. Vacancies for two 
or three Resident Boarders. 


No, 83, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARE. _ 
HE MISSES ALEXANDER (late of 10, Bedford-street) 
Strand, beg to inform their friends that they have Vacan- 


cies for a few permanent Boarders: also bard and residence at 
8, King-street, Covent-garden. 


LASS, CHINA, EARTHENWARE, and CHANDELIER 
SHOW KOOMS. 
Notice of Removal in consequence of the late Fire, 


DEFRIES and SONS’ TEMPORALY SHOW ROOMS, 

16and17, COMMERCIAL-STREET, WHITECHAPEL. 
Five minutes’ walk from their Late Estasiisumenr, 147, — 
HounpDsritcu. 


RYSTAL and BRONZED CHANDELIERS, New 
Designs, for the Dining and Drawing-room, either for Gas 
or Candle. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, CommerciaL Srreer. 


ETROLEUM LAMPS and WALL LIGHTS, MIRRORS: 
(for India.) 
J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 16 and 17, ComMMERCIAL-stREET. 


fI,AVERN and HOTEL GLASS, Newest Patterns, Correct 
Measure. | 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, CommerctaL street. 


LEXANDKA DINNER SERVICES, for 12 Persons, 
£1 18s. 6d. 
J. DEFRIES and SONS, 16 and 17, Commerciat STREET. 


Tee GLASS, CHINA, and EARTHENWARE, CLUB, 
G 


MESS, and FURNISHiNG ORDERS for the above 
ODS \romptly executed. 


J. DEFRIES and SONS supply Designs and Pattern Books 
Works:—LONDON and BIRMINGHAM. 


M 
| the Muscat Lunel and Muscat Frontigna:. which has 42 de 
gree 


ue Y ITHEKS, ENGLEFIELD, and CO., Baker-street. and spirit proof according to the test of the Customs Labo-atory ; 


George-street, Portman-square, W., continue to FUR. | %'8° fine Burgundy, &c., at L. JAMESON, 55, Mansell-street, Lozdon: Printed and Published by Moss Vacenting, for the Pro- 
NISH im : heir usual First-rate Style WENDING DINNERS 


Minories, E. 


prietor, at his office, 11, Castie-sireet, Houndsditch, in the 
N.B,—Country orders promptly exseutea 


arist of Aldgate, in the City vi London, Friday, Sept, . 
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